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CHRISTMAS TIME, LET EVERYBODY SING 


Songs of Christmas Cheer, Page 3—An Autumn Ride, Page 5 
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Unele Hi says— 


“This new two-wheel Planter stays right 
on top of the bed where you want it.’’ 


You will be amazed at the ease with which you can hold the Oliver 
No. 55 on top of the bed or ridge. The two-wheel construction keeps it 
from wabbling and makes it easy to guide. The swinging steel tongue 
also adds to its ease of handling. The Oliver No. 55 planter is equipped 
with a positive accurate feed. It has a picker wheel 
for cotton and will strow or hill drop. Edgedrop 
plates are furnished for corn. Either pressure 
wheel and knife coverers or drag coverer can 
be furnished. Not a single thing has been 
overlooked in making 

this a most practi- 

5 cal machine for 
: your farm. 














See your Oliver 
deaier or write us 
Jor descriptive 
literature. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: South Bend, Indiana 
Branches: Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 





























Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 
for 


Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- | 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- | 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 


The public should be on guard against gg 3 














all such misrepresentations. - - 
E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest agents. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
sentative is found promising anything 








gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Develops 4 to 8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine. Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not everheat. 
715-DAY FREE TRIAL? 


FRE. Illustrated folder shows its 


light, sturdy construction. 




















to be sent or given later, the fact WRITE TODAY —a post card wil! do. 
7 should be reported to us. E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 
aa Bex 76 ATCHISON, KANSAS 

















Make Your Swamp 
Profitable 


VERY acre of swamp land on your farm is costing 

you money. You can make it profitable by draining 
it with Hercomite. Many of the most valuable crops 
in this country today are growing on drained swam 
land. Farmers have paid for the cost of draining, bot 
labor and explosives, and made a profit above this on 
the first year's crops. You may be able to do the same 
thing. 

Write for “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm.” This 
valuable free book tells you how te drain swamp land 
with explosives. 





HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Please send me a free copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm.” 








Name ond Address 
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some Christmas carton. 
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Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, 
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“THE SONGS OF CHRISTMAS | 





“What sweeter musick can we bring 
Than a caroll, for to sing 














Song of Christmas 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL: “SILENT NIGHT 


FRANZ GRUBEB. 
























































I this our Heavenly King?” 

, een ; pn cag + + z a : ae —4 
E WONDER how many people _ - f p “ ” 
realize these carols are sung in every ; 

tongue and by every nation and have been 4.Si - lent night, He - ly nightt All is calm, 
sung down through the centuries? The 2.Si - lent night, Ho - ly night! Shep - herds quake 

\ custom goes back to the old days when 3. Si - lent night, Ho - ly night! Son of God, 

; \ carols were sung in the streets and before P| 2 - d 2} h 

\ \ the houses of the great, when the great 5 - Ee : == Fr } = 

es 7 —— {+ ——— $—+ 7 t —j 

qed Yule log burned on the hearth, holly and y t oT t _— 

oa mistletoe gleamed among the Christmas 

yore. candles, the boar’s head was paraded in pi. is cae _ “ 3 ——_ —__ ‘ 

"al grand procession, and drinking songs made aS } 

festive the Christmas time. All that sur- 





vives of this are the singing of carols 
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and the gleaming of the lights among the all is bright Round yon - gin Moth-er and Child 

greens. at . the sight! Glo - ries stream from heav-en a - far, 

"We like to think that the first carol loves pure light Ra - diant beams from Thy ho-ly face, 

ever sung was by the angel chorus on that | f . ? J By) Pome or | 
x first Christmas eve, nearly two thousand S = = — ae e _S . —— ———- —t 
| years ago, when “Glory be to God on high t _— st = . Sear t i j T 

and on earth peace, good will to men” was 
e caroled over the fields of Bethlehem. | 


The real birthplace of the carol was in 


t Italy, from where it spread to Spain, 

e France, England, and Germany. It com- 
bines a strange mingling of reverence and 

t genial mirthfulness. 

The Christmas carols that have lived 


through the centuries and are loved today 
f are: “While Shepherds Watched Their 




















ten-der and mild, 
sing Al- le-lu = ia; 
With the dawn of re - deem - ing grace, 
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Ho - 
Heavn-ly ‘hosts 


Sleep in heav-en-ly 
Christ the Sa-viour is 
Je - sus,Lord, at Thy 


ly In-fant so 
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Flocks by Night,” “Hark, the Herald An- 
- gels Sing,” “Come All Ye Faithful,” “Si- 

































































lent Night, Holy Night.” May we always —, t 
= hear youthful voices caroling these old —_ r t 7 
: familiar songs as the candles burn in our |}— 
windows on Christmas eve, in remem- ! 
: brance of the Star of Bethlehem, and may peace,—— Sleep in heav - en-ly peacel_. 
we always rejoice that we are preserving born,... Christ the Sa - viour is born!__. 
- ideals and traditions which will be for- birth, Je - sus, Lord, at Thy birth 
ever the heritage of every Christian na- Pom * J eee 
tion, = y — = a ————f — = —q 
— NO I . e —_— 
son SANTA’S TRIALS i ao 
a nn a x | And Mary’s son at midnight 
‘TYWAS a chimney deep and small | CHRISTMAS CAROL | Was born to be our King. 
nN, There was hardly room at all ; “aia 


For poor Santa down to go; 
He could only move just so. 
Once or twice he tore his clothes, 
Bumped his head and hurt his toes, 
And the soot oft made him sneeze, 
As he downward tried to squeeze; 
While the dolls upon his back, 
Cried aloud within his sack. 
Teddy bears were full of growl, 
Then a little dog gave howl, 
Such a funny little bark 
‘Way inside a Noah’s ark. 
Jumping Jack and Jack-in-box 
Gainst the chimney got hard knocks. 
Santa, though, kept safe the toys 

That he had for girls and boys, 
And kept his patience too, 
Till the chimney he got through. 
Down he came with thud and bounce, 
eeling ev'ry jolt and jounce; 

P he got with smiling face, 





can be 







rv : 
Filled the stockings there in place. 
— Never did he mind at all 





‘Cause the chimney was so small. 
—Myra A. Buck. 









Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year; 

And light you up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 


S JOSEPH was a-waukin’ 
He heard an angel sing, 
“This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 





| A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


“His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall 
Nor in the place of paradise 


ee ND all the bells on earth shall ring 
3ut in the oxen stall. 


On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


“He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in the wooden manger 


eas th, in Gin ieee And all the angels in heaven shall sing 


On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


“He neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red 
But with the fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair, white linen 
That usen babies all.” 


And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


Then let us all rejoice amain 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
Then let us all rejoice amain 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


As Joseph was a-waukin’ 
Thus did the angel sing. 





Cheer 


“Then Let Us All Rejoice Amain on Christmas Day’’ 





_A CHRISTMAS INSURRECTION | 


N THE hush of a shivery Christmas- 
tide dawn 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Three small frozen figures hung stiff and 
forlorn 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Three dim ghostly forms in the glimmer- 
ing gray 
Locked up in the dark cold storage quar- 
ters were they 
Awaiting the coming of glad Christmas 
day 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Suspended each one from a hickory twig 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
A turkey, a goose, and a little fat pig 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
With chestnuts the turkey was garnished 
and_ stuffed. 
With onions and sage was the goose-car- 
cass puffed, 
While piggy was spiced, and his neck was 
beruffed 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Three spirits regretful were hovering near 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“Look!” gobbled the turkey, “what trag- 
edy’s here!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“For this did they tempt me with fatten- 
ing food, 
For this did I bring up my beautiful brood, 
I always thought farmers uncommonly 
rude!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
The goose spirit trembled, then hissingly 
said 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“Most men care for nothing except to be 
fed!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“What horror is this, filled with onions 
and sage 
To be served ona platter at my tender age! 


’Tis enough any well-disposed fowl to 
enrage!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 


The phantom pig grunted, “Do please 
look at that!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“Oh, why did I grow up so rosy and fat!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“They put in my mouth a sweet, juicy 
corncob 
Just when of sensations my palate they 
rob, 
Do you wonder such sights make a spirit- 
pig sob?” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 


Conferring the spirits resolved on a plan 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
By which to wreak vengeance on merci- 
less man 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“We'll each disagree with the human in- 
side, 
We'll cause indigestion and damage his 
pride, 
And the pains of this Christmas we'll 
spread far and wide!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
—Anna P. L. Field. 
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sis HE year 1928 will go down in American agri- 
cultural history as a year of achievement,” says 
Secretary Jardine of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his annual report on the condition 
of the Nation’s agriculture. It is Mr. Jardine’s opinion 
that we are gradually recovering from the post-war de- 
pression, as demonstrated by an increased gross income, 
by more efficient production, and by the gradual adjust- 
ment of farm enterprises to market requirements. 


I 

“The situation has bright spots, and spots that are not 
so bright. But the bright spots predominate.” Dairy- 
men, beef producers, and poultrymen earned larger re- 
turns. Hog raisers are optimistic because of better 
prices. Returns will be smaller from many important 
cash crops, but the agricultural income as a whole will 
be larger than that of last year. As production costs 
have been no larger, and possibly smaller, a larger net 
income is indicated. 

Mr. Jardine considers the cotton outlook encouraging. 
He points out that the acreage this year was only 4 per 
cent less than the record acreage of 1926, but losses 
from the boll weevil, which were the heaviest since the 
early years of infestation, operated to hold down the 
size of the crop. Prices are lower than during the fall 
of 1927, but the market has showed strength recently. 

Our wheat production exceeded 900,000,000 bushels 
for the first time since 1919, and this, coupled with the 
fact that the world supply of wheat is 5 per cent larger 
than last year, has brought a decline of about 25 per 
cent in wheat prices compared with 1927. However, the 
larger supply is considerably offset by an increase in 
demand, and it is Mr. Jardine’s opinion that wheat 
prices are lower than justified by conditions of supply 
and demand. This is partially due to a glutted market 
early in the season, which in turn emphasizes the need 
for marketing machinery to feed the wheat supply into 
trade channels as it is required. 


Exports of agricultural products are gradually declin- 
ing. Shipments of pork, wheat, and cotton dropped by 
an amount that more than outweighed increased ship- 
ments of less important items. Of our total exports, 
only 38 per cent were of agricultural products, the 
lowest on record except in 1916 and 1917. So it seems 
that we are gradually losing our foreign markets. 

Cotton exports declined 30 per cent in volume and 5 
per cent in value, due to the fact that foreign countries 
stocked up on cheap cotton in 1926... However, stocks 
are considerably reduced now, and a better export mar- 
ket is expected, although the textile industries in many 
of our leading markets are in a bad way. 


There was also a decline in wheat exports due to bet- 
ter crops in the importing countries and increased pro- 
duction in Canada and Argentine. Exports of flue- 
cured tobacco increased 14 per cent, and this crop has 
been put in a favorable position by the increased use of 
cigarettes and by limited foreign production of similar 
tobacco. On the other hand, there were reduced ship- 
ments of the darker pipe and chewing tobaccos, which 
are meeting increased foreign competition. 

Gross income of agriculture reached its peak in 1919- 
20 with $15,700,000,000. It dropped to $9,200,000,000 in 
1921-22, and then gradually increased to $12,600,000,000 
in 1925-26, which was the best year we have had since 
the boom following the war. Since then, it has been 
up and down. This year’s income is greater than that 
of last year, but still not up to that of 1925-26, 


Ill 

According to Mr. Jardine, farmers have a real prob- 
lem and one that should not be left to solve itself. He 
feels that appeals for increased production during the 
war unbalanced our agricultural structure. For this, 
farmers are in nowise to blame, and the nation must 
accept its share of the responsibility. ‘In short,” he 
says, “agriculture is entitled to practical governmental 
help in rebuilding its fortunes on a firm and permanent 
foundation. Failure to extend such help not only would 
stamp the United States as ungrateful for the response 
of farmers to its appeals but would materially weaken 
the social and economic fabric of the nation.” 

Mr. Jardine thinks that the expansion of the farm 
acreage in certain sections of the country, due to im- 
proved mechanical methods of raising grain and cotton, 
is unmistakable evidence that American agriculture is 
vigorous and progressive. He points to the great ex- 


pansion in the six Great Plains States—the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas—where the 
acreage in principal crops has increased 8,000,000 acres 








To cvery member of the 
great Progressive Farmer 
family of readers we extend 
heartiest Christmas greetings 
and best wishes for a most 
successful year in 1929. On 
Christmas morning may you 
find your stockings filled to 
overflowing and may the holi- 
day season be one of unlimited good cheer. And 
as the New Year, 1929, speeds across your path 
of life we trust there will be no incident to 
cast a shadow across the full measure of your 
happiness. We wish you one and all a very, very 
Merry Christmas and many, many more years 
of enduring happiness. 








in recent years. Of this 8,000,000 acres, about 5,000,000 
was contributed by Texas, where absence of the boll 
weevil and introduction of the combine stimulated cot- 
ton and grain production at the expense of grazing land. 


IV 

In commenting on the cotton price situation, Mr. Jar- 
dine says :— 

“For the entire season of 1927, the average price 
of middling spot cotton in 10 spot markets was 
19.72 cents a pound, compared with 14.4 cents in 
1926-27. As finally estimated, our total cotton pro- 
duction in 1927 was 12,955,000 500-pound bales, 
compared with 17,800,000 in 1926. Though 5,000,000 
bales smaller, the crop exceeded that of 1926 in 
value by more than $325,000,000. Many growers 
were consequently enabled to overcome the financial 
handicaps left by the preceding unfortunate season.” 
Mr. Jardine cites the work the Department of Agri- 

culture has done in determining the grade and staple of 
cotton in Georgia and parts of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Asa result of this survey, it was found that while 
Georgia is producing only a small per cent of untender- 
able cotton it is producing far too much short cotton 
for use in its own mills. Western Texas and Okla- 
homa are producing more very short, untenderable cot- 
ton than Georgia, but only 44 per cent of their output 
is less than 7% inch, compared with 78 per cent in the 
Georgia area. Mr. Jardine points out that the strongest 
demand throughout the world is for middling to strict 
middling cotton from 15-16 to 1 1-16 inch in length, 
and that in the production of cotton of this type we 
have no competition. In spite of this, we are produc- 
ing far more cotton of 7-inch or less than our mills 
consume. While Secretary Jardine does not mention 
the fact, he must know that this is due to the fact that 
our farmers are not getting paid for inch and better 
cotton even when they produce it. 

The Department of Agriculture has been doing ex- 
cellent work in increasing the use of cotton. From the 
years 1905-06 to 1913-14 the world’s consumption of 
cotton increased annually by a little more than half a 
million bales. About 240,000 bales of this increase was 
apparently due to growth of population and the remain- 
der was attributable to increased per capita use of the 
fiber, either in familiar or in new ways. 

The Department is investigating the use of cotton 
hagging as a substitute for jute. Even the lightest 
weight cotton bagging is superior to two-pound jute 
bagging and to burlap covering. However, the use of 
cotton as bagging depends largely on its cost as com- 
pared with jute bagging. 

People are eating more fruit, but it is hard to say 
how much more because of rapid changes in fruit-con- 
suming habits. Fewer apples and more oranges and 








Next Week and Later 
Constantly Improve Poultry Stock—By J. H. Wood. 
Better Health for 1929—By Dr. F, M. Register. 
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Niven. 
Now Is the Time to Make Your JVill. 
The Tale of a Goldfish—By John IV. Holland. 
Jonas and Easter Ann Disagree: 
New Contest. 
IWVinter Charms of Wood, and Field, and Sky—By 
Charlotte Hilton Green. 
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bananas are being eaten, perhaps due to the advert 
campaigns of the latter. Our peach growers her 
the South are warned by Mr. Jardine that producti 
is about to reach the peak and there is danger. 





Vegetable growers have the same problems to f 
People are eating more vegetables, but not th: same 
kinds. Production of asparagus, lettuce, and ni 
for shipment has about doubled during the Jast 
years, but the cheaper vegetables have not been di 
so well. 





In this article we have given only the high spot 
Secretary Jardine’s report. A large number 
readers should get complete copies and study it for 
further details. In every community there should be 
five or six farmers who recognise the responsibilitics 
of leadership and try to keep informed about agricul- 
tural problems and progress both in the nation and in 
the world. 


“MARTHY” TAKES BILL TO TASK 


N HIS story last week, relating his trials and tribu- 

lations with ‘“Marthy,” Bill Casper has unwittingly 

brought to light an important question in the lives 
of men and women in all walks of life, whether it be 
farming or merchandising, or teaching or practicing 
law, or what not. And that is the question of the re- 
sponsibility the man, supposedly the head of the family, 
should accept when he persuades some good woman to 
accept a life’s partnership with him. In accepting such 
partnership on his own behalf he pledges for the mutua! 
benefit of the firm the best’ business management of 
which he is capable. When he fails to do the things he 
knows should be done for the benefit of the partner- 
ship, to that extent he fails to keep the pledge and to 
that extent is unworthy of participation in this, life’s 
greatest partnership. 

Our attention was first called to this in an impressive 
way by Jim High, district agent for the Alabama Ex- 
tension Division. We were driving through North 
Alabama late one June. Cotton for the most part was 
looking fine. But here and there would be a farm 
where the cotton would not show half the growth it 
did on farms around it nor even one-fourth the pros- 
pect of a good crop. 


As we passed farm after farm of this kind sur- 
rounded by farms where the cotton was fine as could be, 
we noticed Jim High getting into a more and more 
thoughtful mood. “In nine cases out of ten that’s due 
to prejudice,” he finally blurted out. ‘What is?” we 
asked in surprise. “These sorry crops we're seeing all 
along here,” he answered. “It’s not the land,” he con- 
tinued, “it’s the man. It’s true these men have had a 
hard time but they’re in for a much harder time unless 
they give up some of their prejudices. Possessed of a 
false pride, they refuse to be told. They won't even 
do the things they see their neighbors doing with suc- 
cess because it might look as if they were learning how 
from someone else. Proper fertilization pays their 
neighbors but prejudice keeps these men from fertiliz- 
ing as they should. And then there's terracing, and 
better seeds, and better preparation of the land, and 
better cultivation, and—oh, what's the use? 

“But the saddest part of it is,’ he continued, “that in 
every case there’s a little woman slaving herself to 
death because of the wilful prejudice of a husband 
from whom she has a right to expect better. When she 
accepted him as a lifetime partner she had every right 
to expect him to devote to the firm his very best efforts, 
free from the hampering of prejudice and false pride. 
I am sorry for the man who can’t live up to his pledge, 
but my profound sympathy goes out to the little woman, 
the long, patiently suffering little woman who cant 
shake her husband's prejudice, who can’t help herself. 

Jim High in that thoughtful mood presented a 
thought worth the attention of any man, whether he 
has started his life’s partnership or whether he has yet 
to launch into it with some good woman who believes 
in his ability to conduct the partnership unfettered by 
prejudice. It might be well for every man, no matter 
in what business he is engaged, to ask himself Just 4 
few questions along the line suggested by Jim High: 
Am I doing my best in behalf of the family firm: am 
I yielding to prejudice in my failure to adopt methods 
that are succeeding uniformly well for others? Am I 
really doing the things I know should be done 1n the 
interest of the family partnership? If I am not doings 
my best, if I am yielding to prejudice, if I am not 
doing the things I know should be done, then I am un- 
worthy of the trust imposed in me by the finest little 
woman on earth, my wife. Ps 

We can’t find it in our hearts to blame “Marthy” 1 
occasionally she takes Bill to task, provided he is guilty 
of such derelictions in looking after the interests of 
the firm of Casper & Casper. 
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An Agricultural Classic: “An Autumn Ride’”’ 


A Little Prose-Poem About One of the Joys of Country Life 


ITH the thoughts of everyone on Christmas, 

it would seem a sort of sacrilege to take this 

page to talk of making crops or selling crops 
or farm finance or farm relief. 

It is a time rather for thinking of the gentler side of 
farm life. It is a time for thinking 
of fine old country neighbors who 
have not forgotten traditions of 
“plain living and high thinking.” 
It is a time for remembering that 
in this age of speed and hustle and 
jazz, there are still places where :— 
“The old plain men have rosy faces, 

And the young fair maidens quiet 

eyes. 

It is a time for remembering 
that America yet has millions of 
country homes where money and fashion and notoriety 
are not regarded as life’s summum bonum, but where 
rather the thought of John Richard Green finds gen- 
eral acceptance :— 

“What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes 
by is the love and peace and tenderness of it; not 
its wit and cleverness and gran- 
deur of knowledge, grand as 
knowledge is, but just the laugh- 
ter of little children and the 
friendship of friends and the 
cozy talks by the fireside and the 
sight of flowers and the sound 
of music.” 

In such homes at this season are 
gathered many a happy family where 
the old recall Christmases of long 
ago and where the young yet find 
pleasure in fine old country sports and 
recreations that fathers and mothers loved 
and that will never go out of fashion. 

Chief among such sports is horseback 
riding, and it happens that for publication this 
week we have selected as our “Agricul- 
tural Classic” a little prose-poem about “An Autumn 
Ride.”’ 


CLARENCE POB 


4 


It was written years ago by the late E. E. 
Miller, just about the time he left the mountains of 
East Tennessee to begin editorial work on The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. We know every reader will enjoy 
the beauty of its thought and diction; we are confident 
that many will wish to clip it out and file it away along 
with other installments of our “Agricultural Classics” 
for future reading and re-reading. 


An Autumn Ride 
A° I SWUNG the girl into her saddle the breeze 


came over the hilltop, a breeze aromatic with the 

‘ odors of September, hints of juicy apples and 
ripened grapes, and the delicate, elusive fragrance of 
the fields. From far-away purple horizons it came, 
blowing her hair in tiny ripples about her face, col- 
oring her cheeks, and bringing the dancing light of 
gladness into her eyes. Poems have been written about 
the sweetness of the autumnal air—poems touched with 
all the mellow beauty of the season—and there remain 
yet many to be written. 

We did not have time to think of all this, however. 
We were only glad to be alive on such a morning— 
glad to have the sky above us and the sunshine in our 
faces, glad to feel the tug of our horses against the 
reins and the swing of their motion beneath us. They, 
too, were fresh and eager. The bracing air was like 
wine to them as to us. The girl leaned back in her 
saddle with the reins grasped tightly in both gauntleted 
hands, laughing with the pure joy of mastery. 


HE first requisite of a good saddle horse is not 

speed, not even ease of motion; it is the desire to 
80 torward. Give me a good horse, clean-limbed, wide- 
Nostriled, strong-muscled, eager, enjoying the road, a 
irm, smooth path, and the wind of early autumn in my 
face, and I cannot help forgetting all my little quarrels 
With fortune and all the little annoyances and weari- 
nesses of life. 

It is a treat, for that matter to ride at any time with 
the girl. She sits her saddle with the grace of the born 
orsewoman, and her eyes and thoughts are for all 
around her—for the wide reaches of the rustling, rasp- 
ing cornfields and for the late daisies that grow beside 
the road. I know, too, that she feels, as I do, the subtle 
intoxication of the season’s beauty as it creeps into her 
blood and tingles through every nerve with the thrill 
of life which pervades the softest air at this time. It 
1S something more than a coincidence that the sections 
Where the finest saddle horses are raised can also lay 
strong claim to having the fairest women. No girl who 
rides well can be other than pretty—while she is riding. 


WO miles down the hard white road and our horses 
Were still pressing on, fresh and eager, but steadily, 
thythmically keeping step together, easily swayed by 
the lightest grasp of the finger tips against the reins. 
ane, narrow, grass-grown, with scattered thickets 


“? and neglected fence rows on either side, turned off to 










By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


climb a long hill. “Let us go this way,’ I said. Se 
we slowed down to a walk and turned off into the 
beauty of the neglected way. 

Here the sassafras, the black gum, and the sumac 
were putting on the red and brown of autumn. Tall 
ironweeds were opening their purple flowers, the wild 
carrot was blooming everywhere, and the goldenrods, 
hesitating a little while before displaying their full 
splendor, showed glimpses of yellow against the prevail- 
ing green. Artichokes lifted their stars of pure gold. 
The quaint, misnamed “riverweed’ waved ragged 
crowns of darker hue, and through the tangle of vines 
and bushes stray gleams of blue and yellow or white 
caught the eye. The golden fruit of the bitter-sweet 
hung thickly over the decaying fences, ready to burst 
a little later into a brave show of scarlet. Chinquapins 
gleamed from between their opened burs; and over a 
tall sassafras a wild grapevine had climbed and spread 
and fruited until the whole tree was laden with the 
rich-hued clusters. We drew our horses up beside it 
and gathered the cool piquant, nectar-flavored fruit, so 
delicious in the tang of its wild individuality. 

The grapes of our vineyards and gardens have 
in them the flavor of mellowed soils and 
careful tending and all the long years 
of watchful training. The wild grape 
is truly wild, not only in its growth, 
but in its very nature. It tastes of 
unchecked breezes and untilled soils, 
of dews that form on starry nights 
and of sunlight that trickles down 


through layers of swaying leaves. 
Of it, I am sure, the fauns and 
dryads make their wine, if fauns 
and dryads haunt our American 
thickets and forests. 

We followed a narrow footpath 


up the creek till we came to a little 
, mill—an old-fashioned mill which 


A CHRISTMAS POEM: “WHAT MEAN 
THESE BELLS >” 

N UNUSUAL sort of Christmas poem is 
this by George Edward Day, clipped from 
Zion’s Herald. It is a prayer not merely 

of thankfulness for the Christ Child, but a prayer 
of dedication to His purposes that we shall do 
well to take to heart:— 


The Christmas day is dawning 
Far in the eastern sky; 

It darts its rosy warning 
Where sleeping cities lie, 

With magic warm and tender, 
As in the days of old, 

It brings the heavenly splendor 
And turns the world to gold, 


I hear the hum of voices, 
A chorus glad and sweet, 
The waking world rejoices 
The happy day to greet. 
I hear the children singing 
The glorious Gift to tell, 
While chiming bells are ringing, 
Of our Emanuel. 


But faint above the choral, 
Or like an undertone— 
An agony made oral— 
Sounds a discordant moan, 
The cry of those who perish, 
For whom the Christmas light 
Has naught of cheer to cherish, 
But suffering and night. 


O tender Jesus, pity 
The cold and underfed! 
The poor to whom the city 
Has given stones for bread! 
The little children clinging 
To helpless mother knees, 
While mocking bells are ringing 
Their dirges while they freeze. 


’Tis sweet on Christmas morning, 
When gift on gift is piled, 

All common pleasures scorning, 
To bless the Holy Child; 

But when the wolf is staring 
In through the frosty pane, 

With hungry eyes and glaring— 
lis advent seems in vain, 


O Jesus of the lowly 
Thou blessed Manger-Born! 
Kindle our hearts with holy 
White hate and blazing scorn 
For all the cruel error, 
Injustice, greed at prey, 
That fills the world with terror 
On this Thy natal day. 


yy 


And grant, O gracious Server 
Of every human soul, 
Not only righteous fervor, 
But strength to reach the goal 
Where plenitude fraternal, 
And freedom, heaven-born, 
Shall bring the light supernal 
On that first Christmas morn, 


—George Edward Day. f 
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ground corn into the unbolted meal from which the 
“mush” of our childhood days was made. Down over 
the moss-grown wheel the water tumbled, breaking into 
shining drops of crystal and tinkling and splashing like 
silver through all the creaking and rumbling and groan- 
ing of wheel and pinion. “O! let’s go in,” cried the gir! 
when we had persuaded our suspicious horses that the 
thing was not going to eat them for all the racket it 
made, and that even the spray from the falling water 
would not hurt them. A tow-headed boy—just such a 
boy as I used to be when I rode to mill on a big horse 
with my bare legs sticking straight out and and a sack 
of grain tied on, because I was not big enough to bal- 
ance it—watched my manner of helping the girl to the 
ground in open-eyed wonder and then held our horses 
while we went inside. 


jhe miller and a farmer waiting for his “turn” 
greeted the girl with subdued deference and myself 
with offhand familiarity. The mill was nothing new to 
me. So while she studied the whitened walls and the 
powdered rafters or watched the corn trickle down out 
of the hopper, and the big burr revolve, and the coarse, 
fragrant meal pour out below, I talked crops and politics. 


The farmer told with smiling eyes of how poor his 
corn was going to be, and the miller laughingly predicted 
all sorts of hard times for both man and beast. They 
were not afraid, though, for all the damage the drouth 
had done, and wisely preferred laughing at their dis- 
appointments to moping over them. Country folk learn 
both patient humility and quiet contentment from their 
dealings with the weather. Man may control steam and 
electricity and harness them to do his bidding; but the 
winds and the clouds, the sun and the rain, smile or 
frown as they will, and men may as well be content. 


SOON we were on the main road again with our 
horses’ heads turned toward home. “‘Single-foot,” 
said the girl. And we went on between pastures and 
cornfields and lands newly plowed for wheat, the rhyth- 
mic clicking of the horses’ hoofs making music and 
the easy gait carrying us on swiftly, smoothly, delight- 
fully. The single-foot is the poem of gaits for a sad- 
dle horse. A fragment of verse came into my mind 
and I repeated aloud the tender, plaintive lines :— 
“No ghost there lingers of the smile that died 
On the sweet, pale lips where his kisses were; 
Yet still she turns her delicate head aside, 
If she may hear him come with jingling spur: 
Through the fresh fairness of the spring to ride, 
As in the old days when he rode with her.” 


The girl looked out across the fields and sighed. 
There is nothing so deeply interesting to hopeful, life- 
pulsating youth as the tender sadness of unavailing love. 
This touch of pathos was needed to tune our hearts to 
the faint minor melody that breathes through every 
song of autumn. And as we came in sight of home 
she sighed again. 

“Life and laughter and songs of love, 
Then silence and loneliness ending it all.” 


UT these moods of gentle sadness endure for but a 

moment and serve only to make life and laugh- 
ter and love’ sweeter. For life is good, wonder- 
fully good, to even the poorest of us all. So it is, that 
with the friendship of a girl who can ride and think and 
dream, with a horse and the freedom of road and lane, 
with the beauty of field and wood and far-off, sky- 
touched hill about me, with September skies above me, 
and with all the gladness and pathos of the season for 
my own, I often forget that I am only a very ordinary 
sort of fellow and not one of fortune’s favorites. 


(Next week's “Agricultural Classic’ will be “An 
Ideal for Vocational Students” by Dr. C. H. Lane.) 





|THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 


I 





BIT of green and crimson cheers the house at 

Christmas time. But let us ask ourselves if we 

should not have more such color and beauty about 
the house all the year round. “A living Christmas 
tree” in the yard—“a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever” is better than a few boughs inside the house for 
a few days at this season. 





| SOMETHING TO READ | 


—— | 


Good Reading for Christmas Week 


. IS not a time for anything practical or strident 

or heavy. It is a good time (as we suggested last 

week) to read Dickens’ Christmas stories. It is 
a good time to re-read all the poems we have learned 
to love and to read and to memorize a few new ones. It 
is a good time to read the old English Classics like 
Pilgrim’s Progress and The Vicar of Wakefield. The 
David Grayson books—‘“sweet as a meadow branch’— 
have a mood that fits the serenity of the time. Two 
recent novels, Death Comes for the Archbishop and 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, may be «ead without a jar. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Agricultural Week’ at the International 


Scores of Meetings With Attendance From All Sections Are Held During Week of Stock Show 


T IS probable that few Progressive Farmer readers 
fully recognize the magnitude and scope of the 
agricultural work which is covered by the meetings 

which are held at Chicago every year during the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, the first week in De- 
cember. There is no other series 
of events during any one week in 
this or any other country which 
at all compares to the “Agricul- 
tural Week” popularly known as 
“The International.” 


ings, including every phase i 
agriculture and embracing attend- 
ance from the entire country, ar¢ 
held in Chicago during Interna- 
tional Week. Not alone do adult 
farmers go in thousands to this agricultural mecca but 
around 2,000 boys and girls, members of 4-H clubs, get 
out of a visit to Chicago during this week a liberal edu- 
cation, from what they see and hear. 





TAIT BUTLER 


The 1928 International again set a high mark. It is 
no longer merely a livestock show, but is the annual 
meeting place for the leaders in every line of agricul- 
tural interest and farm life. 

The breeding and fat cattle classes, the swine, sheep, 
and horse exhibits were not only generally larger but of 
the highest quality yet seen at this, the world’s greatest 
livestock show. 

More Southern farmers should journey to Chicago 
the first week in December, because of the opportunities 
for contacts with the men and women who are leading 
the march toward a more profitable American agricul- 
ture and a better American farm home. 


Students’ Livestock Judging Contest.—Starting in 
1900, the International Live Stock Exposition offered 
a trophy, to be competed for by livestock judging teams 
from the state agricultural colleges. The trophy, a 
large bronze bull, becomes the permanent property of 
the college whose teams win it three times. Going into 
the contest this year, five colleges had won this trophy 
twice each, they being Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Texas A. and M. College, Iowa State College (Ames, 
Towa), University of Nebraska, and Purdue Univer- 
sity (Indiana). 

Oklahoma Wins Trophy for Keeps.—The winners 
of the judging contest this year, 23 colleges contesting, 
are as follows: 


1. Oklahoma... .4,567 points 4. Purdue (In- 
Be RMABSS 6 ceacs. 4,532 points diana) ..... .4,496 points 
8 eee ....4,500 points 5. Wyoming ..... 4,464 points 


Other Southern colleges in the contest were :— 


8. Texas Tech. 


19. Texas A. & M. 
16. Kentucky. i 


23. Georgia. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College, having won the trophy 
for the third time this year, becomes the permanent 
owner. 

The standing of the individuals in the contest was 
as follows :— 

1. O. Williams, Oklahoma. 


2. O. E. Funk, Kansas, 
3. C. Corbin, Oklahoma. 


4. H. Fulscher, Nebraska. 
5. A. King, Wyoming. 


Non-Collegiate Livestock Judging Contest.—Not 
to be outdone by the team from the A. and M. College 
of Oklahoma, who won in the agricultural college 
students’ judging contest, a team from Oklahoma also 
won first place in the non-college contest. Oklahoma 
also placed first last year and ranked second the year 
before in this contest. 

The teams in the contest ranked as follows :— 

1. Oklahoma, 4. Illinois. 

2. Kansas. 5. Nebraska. 

3. Michigan. 

The high ranking individual was Earl Coulter of 
Kansas. The members of the winning Oklahoma team 
were: Gaines Gormley, Avard; Wiley Moore, Alva; 
Russell Van Buskirk, Alva. 

North Carolina Again Wins Grain Judging Con- 
test.—Although North Carolina is not a large grain- 
producing state, cotton and tobacco being her two 
largest crops, still the team from the State (Agricul- 
tural) College, Raleigh, has won first place four out of 
the six years the contest has been conducted. 

The standing of the teams and their scores were as 
follows :— 


1, North Carolina.4,410 points 5S. Nebraska ..... 4,158 points 
NNO aan sielsae ks 4,246 points B.S on conga cane 4,101 points 
BO EMRORS occnsnas 4,230 points 7. Pennsylvania .3,565 points 
4. Michigan ...... 4,164 points 


The ranking of the individual men competing was 
as follows :— 


1, B, B.. Floyd, North Carolina ...00.0.000- 1,494 points 
2. J. E. Zimmerman, North Carolina ........ 1,490 points 
Be Oe ORO an oo dn na'ch die v0 50068 nhian 1,449 points 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





4. OW PEs CB UOs, TOW Ss - viseecisisees see Sarees 1,443 points 
5, J. Ws Davis, NOrth Carolina o. cs0sarveone 1,424 points 


The Grand Champion Steer of the Entire Show.— 
At last the grand championship has been won by an 
eighth grade school boy, Clarence Goecke, State Center, 
Iowa. The steer was a purebred Hereford, born July 
2, 1927, making him almost exactly 17 months old. His 
weight was right close to 1,150 pounds and at public 
auction he sold for $7 a pound, live weight, being bought 
by the J. C. Penney Co., and bringing $8,000. The 
previous high price for the grand champion steer was 
$3.60 a pound. ; 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle.—For 29 
years, first in 1900 and every year since, including 1928, 
E. P. Hall, Mechanicsburg, Illinois, has entered fat 
cattle in the carlot show, and nine times his cattle have 
won the grand championship of the International Live 
Stock Show. 

There were 224 carloads entered this year, but the 
sifting committee threw out 116 carloads and presented 
108 carloads to the judges. The grand champion car- 
load was Aberdeen-Angus yearlings. Mr. Hall has at 
home 500 head of calves and yearlings from which his 
earloads for exhibition at the next International will 
be chosen. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work.—There is no force 
now at work for the advancement of agriculture pre- 
senting such hopefulness of far-reaching beneficial re- 
sults as the boys’ and girls’ 4-H clubs. 





On December 3, at the International Live Stock 
Show the winners of the silver loving cups, presented 
by Sir Thomas Lipton, the famous British sportsman 
and tea merchant, for the best work in boys’ and girls’ 
club work, were presented. 

John Jackson, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, won the silver 
cup for the best work in the pig, corn, dairy, and potato 
clubs, and Sybil Herring won on her work in the cloth- 
ing and home-keeping clubs. 


FEED FOR FATTENING BEEF CATTLE 


READER has beef steers averaging about 600 
pounds each and the following feeds for 
feeding :— 
Cottonseed meal at $43 per ton; 
Velvet beans at $22.50 per ton; 
Cottonseed hulls at $16.50 per ton; 
Corn at 70 cents per bushel or $25 per ton. 
He wants to know which is best and cheapest feed 
and if he may use crushed corn and velvet beans with 
hulls, instead of so much cottonseed meal. 


We assume that the velvet beans are in the pods. The 
cottonseed hulls are too high priced, but some hulls 
must be fed if there is no other roughage at less cost, 
feeding value considered. But if the corn is on the ear 
and the beans in the pods, the corn cobs and bean hulls 
or pods will furnish some roughage equally as good as 
hulls and, therefore, less hulls will have to be fed. 

We think the cottonseed meal at $43 per ton is about 
as cheap feed as velvet beans at $22.50 and corn at 70 
cents per bushel, and we would therefore advise using 
all three of these feeds. We, therefore, advise the 
following mixture of these concentrates :— 

3 parts by weight of corn and cob meal. 

1 part by weight of velvet bean and pod meal. 

1 part of cottonseed meal. 

If the supply of corn is not sufficient to stand this 
large a proportion, then the velvet bean and pod meal 


may be increased to, say, two parts, while the 
reduced to two parts. 


If the cattle do not readily eat 


¢ ; } eye ata 
mixture which is two-fifths velvet bean and pod meal 
then we suggest that the cottonseed meal be increased 
to two parts provided there is not enough corn to supply 
three parts. 7 

The difficulty with this problem is in the high priced 


cottonseed hulls. We suggest limiting the hulls a six 
to eight pounds per steer per day, if the corn co! 
crushed with the corn and the velvet bean pods 
the beans. Ii, however, shelled corn and beans ar 
crushed, then it may be necessary to feed a little more 
hulls. But corn at 70 cents a bushel or $25 per ton 
cottonseed meal at $43 per ton, and velvet beans in ia 
pods at $22.50 a ton, are all cheaper feeds than cotton- 
seed hulls at $16.50 per ton. But some hulls must be 
fed, for roughage is essential for cattle, unless some 
cheaper roughage can be found. The point is that it 
will be economical to feed as little hulls as the cattle 
will do well on. 


A FEED FOR DAIRY COWS 


READER has crushed corn, cob, and shucks, ata 

cost of $1.55 a hundred, or $31 a ton: cotton- 

seed meal at $2.25 a hundred, or $45 a ton: and 
wheat bran at $1.90 a hundred, or $38 a ton, for feed- 
ing cows giving 16 to 23 pounds of milk per day. He 
does not state the roughage the cows are to receive, 
but asks if he will have to add something else. 





If there is green feed, silage, or legume hay, we do 
not advise adding anything else unless some other feed 
can be substituted for the high priced wheat bran. In 
fact, if there is plenty of legume hay available we 
would not buy wheat bran at $38 a ton for cows giving 
23 pounds or less of milk per day. A little wheat bran 
might be used for cows giving over 20 pounds of rich 
milk daily, but it is doubtful if even these cows should 
get wheat bran at $38 a ton, if there is available plenty 
of home-grown legume hay. Ground oats are equal in 
feeding value to wheat bran for feeding dairy cattle, 
and $38 a ton is about equal to 61 cents a bushel for 
oats, including grinding. 

If there is legume hay for these cows we suggest a 
mixture of 300 pounds of the corn, cob, and shuck meal 
and 75 pounds of cottonseed meal. In the 300 pounds 
of corn, cob, and shuck meal there is about 225 pounds 
of corn grain and 75 pounds of cobs and shucks— 
roughage. The mixture, therefore, gives us one part 
of cottonseed meal to three of corn grain. 

If the roughage is silage and grass hay or cottonseed 
hulls; that is, if there is no legume hay, as at least a 
part of the roughage, then we suggest the following 
mixture of the feeds suggested :-— 


Corn; cob, O60: SHMCKE 66. cussscvecaee 400 pounds 
Cottonseed mieal ...ccvcccccvccvcceceesddd Pounds 
Wheat bran or ground ocats.......... 100 pounds 


Of these mixtures, depending on the kind of r 
age, we suggest one pound of concentrate to ever) 
to 314 pounds of milk produced daily. If there is plenty 
of silage and legume hay, it is probable that cows giv- 
ing less than 20 pounds of milk daily will not pay a 
profit on much, if any, concentrates, at the prices quoted 
by our inquirer. Such cows would probably prod 
most economically on all the good silage and legume 
hay they would consume; or, at least, after getting all 
of these roughages they will consume they should get 
only such an allowance of concentrates as they will pay 
for by an increased flow of milk and fat. 
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A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS _| 


The Export Debenture Plan 
ie Grange contends that the export debenture 





| 





plan, which it has favored for some years, is neces 

sary to make the tariff fully effective for agricul 
ture and in order to prevent surpluses from crushing 
coéperative marketing associations. This plan, in effect, 
would use money from import duties to 
pay a premium on exports of farm prod- 
ucts, and thereby raise the domestic price 
of farm products above the world price- 
level. 





er 
nas 


For several years Prairie Farmer ; 


supported the McNary-Haugen bill in preference — 
the export debenture plan because we felt that the 
former was broader in its scope and stood a_better 
chance of passage. Now, with the McNary-Haugen 
bill out of the picture, the export debenture plan w’ uld 
undoubtedly help to make more effective the farm Te 
lief plans outlined by Mr. Hoover. We have no intima- 
tion, of course, that he will consider this plan favorably. 

Such farm relief plans as are put into effect during 
the next four years will be Mr. Hoover’s plans modified 
by such advice as he receives and accepts. It is to be 
hoped that he will listen carefully to the advice of our 
leading farm organizations.—Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 
} By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


An iteesaptes Poem 


HIS morning, in my study, I was try- 








ing t wtie a Christmas poem. It 
simply had to be done by a certain time. 
Interruptions and phone calls were so 


frequent that I came 


almost to an attitude 








of mental peeve to 
those who were in- 
terfering with my 
poem. 
Cc cv Cc 
An knock at 
the door. This time 


a man came in whom 
I knew. He was out 
of work. He had a 
wife and three children, the youngest of 
which was only a month old. Could I help 
him get a job? 





J. W. HOLLAND 


I pushed aside my poem and took up 
the phone. In half an hour I had a job 
for him, and he went his way. Then I 
tried to finish my poem, but the thought 
had been interrupted, and I could not 
complete it. 

It does not matter. In place of the 
poem, I have the picture of three children 
with plenty of good food, a wife with a 
smile on her face, and a man working for 


them. 
19 7 

Do vou know that it has ever been easy 
to make our religion a matter of thought 
and creeds instead of deeds ? 

There is a legend which tells of a cer- 
tain monk who saw, one morning, a vis- 
ion as of the Christ standing in the door- 
way of his cell. The monastery was 
thronged without by the hungry and 
needy whom the monk must go out and 
try to relieve. He went out sorrowing 
that he lost the Vision. 

All day long he labored, and came, at 
night, to his cell. To his surprise, the 
Vision was standing there. He said, “I 
was fearful that if I went to others you 
would not return.” The Vision said, 
“Hadst thou stayed here, I must have 


fled.” 
17 7 


To come back to my poem. It does not 


matter whether it is finished on paper or 
not. Perhaps it is finished in another 


way than that I had intended. 
Christmas is approaching. I see my 
Brother coming home with his wages, 
With a feeling of gladness in 


a smile and a kiss. 
dren romp to his side. 


to supper. 


800d will to men.” 


We keep our visions by rolling up our 
The poem I was 
God helped me 


sleeves and helping. 
Writing was about that. 





This sensational new 


POWER and light plant 
EATS HARD WORK 


The bigger the job the bigger 
your need for this NEW Super- 
Powered Delco-Light Plant 





A four-cylinder, 1500-watt plant that 
develops 3 bh. p. at the pulley. 


Saves time, work and money. 


AIT till you see it... this 

V4 new Delco-Light achieve- 

ment! Nothing like it has been 

known before. It’s the Plant that 

holds down the 4ardest jobs on the 
biggest farms. 


It provides safe electric light for 
every purpose ... develops ample 
power for the milking machine, the 
automatic refrigerator, the milk 
cooler, the powersaw, and all other 
kinds of farm machinery. And it 
brings the best of city comforts to 
your door. 


When surplus power and light are 
required ... when the job is extra 
hard. that’ s when the new Delco- 
Light shows the stuff it’s made of! 


The modern touch 
So with country stores and country 
filling stations . . . with country 
schools and churches .. . village 
lodge halls . . . public buildings. 
Even here it handles heavy power 
and light jobs with ease, In short, 


it is the farm electric plant that 
thousands have been waiting for. 


How it’s made 

When you’ve got a plant like this 
you’ve got something. Look at the 
way it’s made. Four-cylinder auto- 
mobile type engine . . . air-cooled 
for quick and certain starting. A.C. 
Fuel Pump as in General Motors 
cars. Automatic battery ignition. 
Automatic oiling. You can use up 
to ten 25-watt lamps right from the 
battery ... without a turn of the 
engine. You burn less fuel this way. 
Furthermore, a patented device 
draws crankcase oil fumes back 
through the carburetor. This saves 
both fuel and oil. 


Literature sent FREE 


No matter where you live ... no 
matter how big your farm may be 
... this Heavy Duty Delco-Light is 
the plant you ought to have. Extra 
strong and extra heavy. Few work- 
ing parts. No complicated mech- 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE 


FARM 


ELECT RELCiT *® 


Also Manufacturers of @o Electric Water Systems 


PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


anism to get out of order and 
cause trouble. Yet a super-abun- 
dance of power and light... when, 
where, and as you want it. 

Best of all, the price is low and 
youcan buy it under General Motors 
easy terms. 

These are just the high spots of 
this remarkable new Delco-Light. 
If you want full information, be 
sure to mail the coupon for some 
interesting illustrated literature. 
You owe it to yourself to keep 
abreast of new developments in 
farm mechanics. So mail the cou- 
pon now. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. P-207 Dayton, Ohio 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P- 207, Dayton, Ohio. 
Yes, I'm willing to be shown how 
the new Heavy Duty Delco-Light 
.cam save me time and work and 
money. Please send free illustrated 
literature as checked below. 
A Delco-Lis on Electric Plants 
Sielcotighe Exide Batteries 
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get Jim Brown 
Fence Prices 


i his heart. 
His wife greets him at the door with 
The two older chil- 
He stoops to kiss 
the baby in the cradle. They sit down 
A blessing is said. Now I re- 
Member what I was trying to write. It 
Was something about “Peace on earth, 


Paid plan of dealing enables you to buy bette 

quality fencing forlessmoney. Over amillion —“ 

customers get the benefit of this saving. : 
i Pay Freight Charges 


~ Straight Line Selling Piga gives you the 


naces, Separators, 

Tires, ete, Quality guaran 
ing service. Repemees Ipay wey Ahn Write I 
r catalog NO 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 











Money on Farm 
and Poultry Fence 
Write for my New Bargain Catalog 
and see how my Direct-Feom-Factory Freight 


g savin; teel Posts, Barb j 


fing, 


—Jim Brown. 


Dept. 5517 
LEVELAND, OHIO 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 











SELL Your = 





Surplus Products 


You can find buyers for your sur- 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 


Trial and onte terms as low as 


$4) A MONTH 
fn case you decide 
to buy. Magnificent 
{instruments in quartered oak 


plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by running an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message will reach 500,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost 
is very low. 


For advertisers who only wish to 


of value oven . yint, think! “ t 
ace Nour HON- » cover certain states our separate 
OGR 80 Daye" Free editions are a distinct advantage. 


These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- 
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tions and tell you more about the 
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worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than hal u° 


DAVIS SSHOHOGRA 
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wonderful market they cover. A 
letter or postal addressed to our 
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A Pay Day From English Peas 


Now’s the Time to Start to Get it 
By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, 


TYNEW vegetables are delicious 

than fresh, tender garden or English 
peas. To meet these requirements, how- 
ever, they must be properly grown, which 
means that they must be grown as quick- 
ly as possible, weather conditions being 
considered. To bring about these desired 
results, the soil must be well prepared, 
well drained, and properly fertilized. The 
English pea, being a legume, does not 
need heavy applications of commercial 
nitrogen, yet it does need a_ sufficient 
quantity of this form of plant food to 
give it a quick send-off. The fertilizer 
used, therefore, should be richer, com- 
paratively speaking, in superphosphate 
and potash than in nitrogen. On an aver- 
age, an 8-4-6 fertilizer would be about 
the right analysis. 


more 


Requirements for Success.—To have 
the English pea produce another pay day, 
certain well defined methods of growing 
the crop must be followed. Probably 
few vegetables planted in the garden fall 
so short of what they should produce as 
does the English pea. This is usually the 
fault of the grower and not of the 
weather, etc. It is important, therefore, 
that these proper methods be carefully 
followed. 

Make Plantings Frequently. — To 
supply the home needs, or to sell on local 
market, make several plantings at inter- 
vals of 10 days to two weeks, beginning 
quite early and continuing until the 
weather begins to warm up. The first 
planting in the lower part of the South 
should be made in late December or early 
January; in the middle part of the 
South, late January to early February, 
and the upper part during February or 
early March. Then make, plantings every 
10 days to two weeks until at least four 
or five plantings have been made. Where 
one is growing on a commercial scale, for 
the peas to be shipped, then, of course, 
all of the crop should be planted at once 
and as early as is safe. This succession of 
plantings should, however, be made for 
home use and for local market. 

Plant Smooth-seeded Varieties Ear- 
liest—Another point that should be 
kept in mind is the fact that peas will 
stand a great deal cold weather. It is 
a cold weather crop and will not do well 
if planted in warm weather. The earliest 
plantings should be of the smooth-seeded 
varieties, such as Alaska, this type being 
the leading kind for early planting. 
This smooth-seeded kind will stand con- 
siderably more cold weather than will 
the wrinkled kind. Therefore, make the 
first planting or two of the smooth-seed- 
ed kind, and then follow with the wrin- 
kled varieties. The wrinkled kind are of 
better quality than the smooth-seeded 
kind, but because they will not stand as 
much cold as the smooth-seeded type they 
are the kind that should be planted the 
latest. 

Well-drained Soil Essential. — One 
thing that should be kept in mind is that 
the English pea will not thrive in a 
water-sogged soil. It must be well drain- 
ed. Then, too, because it warms up ear- 
lier, a comparatively sandy, open soil 
should be selected for the early crop 
For the later plantings where earliness 
does not enter so much into the propo- 
sition, the somewhat heavier soils with 
ciay foundation will, on an average, pro- 
duce heavier yields than the lighter, 
sandy soil. 

Leading Varieties —QOf the wrinkled 
varieties, the Gradus is one of the lead- 
ers. Thomas Laxton is also good. These 
are half dwarf kinds and do not require 
as much sticking as the larger growing 
Telephone and Champion of England va- 
rieties. As a general rule, it will be a 
safe plan to depend on the Alaska for 
the early planting, smooth-seeded variety, 
and Gradus and Thomas Laxton. for the 
later varieties of the wrinkled type. 
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Support Tall-growing Varieties.—The 
tall-growing varieties should have the 
vines supported by some kind of stakes. 
Ordinarily brush is used for this purpose. 
Wire netting or heavy strings tacked to 
posts or stakes driven into the ground 
along the rows serves the purpose well. 
If planted around the edge of the garden 
and allowed to run on the wire fence, 
they will usually do quite well. 


Pick at Right Stage of Maturity.— 
To secure cash from this crop, it is not 
only important to properly plant, fertilize, 
and cultivate, but to pick the peas at the 
right stage of maturity. Nothing is more 
disappointing than to try to eat English 
peas that are too old. Everyone who has 
tried to eat such peas knows this full 
well. Certainly one should not try to 
sell them unless they are picked at the 
proper stage of maturity. Better have 
them picked just a little bit before the 
proper stage of maturity is reached than 
even one day afterward. 

Display Properly When Offering for 
Sale—Then, when offering for sale, 
put them in attractive containers. See 
that they are free of trash and picked in 
such way that pieces of the vines are not 
hanging to the pods. Neither should any 
of the pods that show signs of disease or 
that have been bruised or marred in any 
way, be placed in the package that is to 


be offered for sale. Just as with any 
other product that is being sold, it is im- 
portant to have the peas look clean, neat, 
and attractive. This will go a long way 
toward making the sale. Then if such 
peas are properly matured, but not over- 
mature, one may reasonably expect the 
customer to be so well satisfied as to 
come back for more later on. 


Plant in Fall as Well as Spring.— 
Not only may the English pea help to 
bring about another pay day in the spring, 
but also in the fall. Plant them in Au- 
gust and September and have them ma- 
turing about the time the first frost 
comes along. Often the fall-grown crop 
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is just as profitable, if not more so, tt 


: lan 
the spring crop. 


It is true that the fall 
crop is a little more trouble to grow 
because at that season severe drouths 
often come along, but it is worth while 
to grow them at this time of year 
one wishes to pick up a little ca 
such garden crops. 


where 
h from 











Live Virginia Farm News 


What’s Going on in the “Old Dominion” 


T ITS meeting in Richmond Thanks- 

giving week the Codperative Educa- 
tion Association of Virginia outlined 
eleven objectives for the coming year 
which it pledged itself to try to attain. 
Under the head of agriculture it adopted 
this objective :— 

To promote a program of safe farming 
whereby the fertility of the soil is increased, 
sufficient food and feed is provided for home 
use, and a money income is provided for a 
comfortable living; and to foster the growth 
of the coéperative spirit in all phases of farm 
life, especially in production and marketing. 


Farmers on Eastern Shore to Grow 
More Cotton.—What was once a prot- 


itable crop on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, may return next year when the 
growers of Northampton and Accomac 


Fertilizing Tobacco in 1929 


Agronomists and Specialists Offer Recommendations 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 


ECENTLY a committee composed of 

tobacco specialists and agronomists 
from the United States Office of Tobac- 
co Investigations and. from the states of 
Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, 
held a meeting in 
Raleigh, N. C., to 
try to agree on fer- 
tilizer recommenda- 
tions for tobacco 
which would offer 
the greatest chance 
for maximum prof- 
its. A similar meet- 
ing was held last year. The response to 
last year *s recommendations was so grat- 
ifying it was thought advisable to submit 
recommendations for next season. They 
are essentially the same as those for last 
year, with only a few minor changes. 





E, C. WESTBROOK 


The committee which met at Raleigh 
was composed of C. B. Williams, North 
Carolina, chairman; W. W._ Garner, 
Washington, D. C.; E. G. Moss, E. Y. 
Floyd, L. G. Willis, and R. E. Currin, 

North Carolina; T. B. Hutcheson and 
T. L. Copley, Virginia; T. S. Buie and 
R. E Currin, Sr., South Carolina: E. C. 
Westbrook and J. M. Carr, Georgia; and 
W. F. Pate, National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. 

The recommendations of the above 
committee for 1929 are as follows :-— 

I1.—FERTILIZERS FOR BRIGHT FLUE- 

CURED TOBACCO 
1. Analysis of Mixtures:— 


(a) For heavy or more productive soil 
Eight per cent available phosphoric acid, 2. 
per cent nitrogen, and 5 per cent potash, ex- 
cept for gray soils with red subsoils of the 
Cecil series of Virginia where 8 per cent avail- 





able phosphoric acid, 2.5 per cent nitrogen, 
and 3 per cent potash is recommended. 


(b) For light or less productive soils: Eight 
per cent available phosphoric acid, 3.3 per 
cent nitrogen, and 6 per cent potash. 


2. For Control of ‘“Sand-drown” 
Hunger) :— 


(Magnesia 


For sections where “sand-drown” is prev- 
alent, it is recommended that fertilizers carry 


2 per cent magnesia (MgO). 
derived from sulphate of potash-magnesia, 
dolomitic limestone, or any other material 
carrying magnesia in forms known to be 
available to the plant. 


This may be 


3. Amount of Fertilizer:— 

Use 800 to 1,200 pounds per acre in the drill 
thoroughly mixed with the soil just before 
transplanting. 

4. Sources of Plant Food Constituents:— 


(a) Phosphoric Acid.—Derived from super- 
phosphate. 

(b) Potash.—Derived from a combination of 
high grade muriate of potash with either 
high grade sulphate of potash or sulphate of 
potash-magnesia, or both. 

Available experimental data at this time 
from bright tobacco sections of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
show that a small quantity of chlorine in the 
fertilizer increases the acre value 
of the crop. Experience has shown, however, 
that an excessive amount of chlorine in fer- 
tilizers used for tobacco injures its growth, 
producing a thick, brittle leaf, and also has 
an unfavorable effect upon its burning qual- 
ity. It is recommended, therefore, that fer- 
tilizers be compounded with the above named 
sources of potash in such proportions that 
the fertilizer mixtures shall contain a maxi- 
mum of 2 per cent of chlorine. Since research 
has shown that heavier applications of high 
grade potash are profitable, it is recommend- 
ed that the potash content of mixed fertilizers 
exceed that of nitrogen by at least two units, 
except for gray soils with red subsoils of the 
Cecil series in Virginia. 


tobacco 


(c) Nitrogen.—One-half of the 
should be derived from high grade 


nitrogen 
organic 
materials of plant or animal origin such as 
cottonseed meal, fish scrap, and high grade 
tankage. The remaining half should be de- 
rived from urea and_ standard inorganic 
sources of nitrogen such as nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia, at least one-fourth 
of the total nitrogen being supplied by ni- 
trates. 
II.FERTILIZERS FOR DARK TOBACCO 
The fertilizer recommended for dark to- 
bacco (sun-cured and shipping) is 600 to 1,000 
pounds per acre of an 8-3-3, which is to be 
made up of the same materials as recom- 
mended for bright tobacco. 


counties are expecting to plant between 
200 and 500 acres of cotton, according to 
L. H. Kilmon and Alvah Dunham, who 
are circulating contracts to the growers, 
guaranteeing the establishment and oper- 
ation of a gin, should 200 or more acres 
be planted. The progressive farmers of 


the Shore who have been planting almost 
their entire acreage in potatoes, which 


were marketed last season at a loss, are 
planning a more diversifying crop list in 
1929 and in all probability, cotton will be 
one of the new crops undertaken next 
season. 

Ill 


Poultry Raisers to Meet at Char- 
lottesville—The Virginia Poultry Fed- 
eration will meet at Charlottesville 
Thursday and Friday, January 10-11. At 
this time an effort will be made to organ- 
ize the “Home Record of Performance” 
owners and the owners of certified flocks 
into an association and it is planned also 
to have a meeting of the Baby Chick As- 
sociation. These three associations, to- 
gether with any individuals interested in 
poultry, will federate into a state poultry 
federation. The meeting will begin at 
10a. m. Thursday and continue through 
Friday noon, a banquet occurring Thurs- 
day night at the Monticello Hotel. The 
poultry husbandry department of the Vir- 
ginia Extension Division is codperating 
with officials of the Federation in promot- 
ing this meeting and an interesting pro- 
gram is being arranged. 


IV 


Virginia Second in Apple Trees.— 
Virginia ranks second among the states 
in number of apple trees of bearing age, 
according to the latest figures available 
from the United States Census of Agri- 
culture. Virginia is shown to have had 
8,010,777 apple trees of bearing age and 
2,273,786 trees too young to be productive 
in the latest count made by the United 


States Department of Agriculture in 
1925. New York State ranks first in the 


nation with 9,464,661 bearing apple trees. 
Washington stands third, Pennsylvania 
fourth, and Michigan fifth. The latest cen- 
sus figures show that the ten countic s now 
having the largest number of productive 
trees are Frederick, Augusta, Albemarle, 
Patrick, Rockingham, Shenandoah, Nel- 
son, Carroll, Rappahannock, and Bedford. 
Other counties enter the list when the 
number of bushels of apples marketed is 
considered. Considered from the com- 
mercial point of view the ranking coun- 
ties, in order, are Frederick, Augusta, Al- 
bemarle, Shenandoah, Nelson, Rocking- 
ham, Patrick, Rappahannock, Roanoke, 
and Botetourt. 
Vv 


Farm and Home Agents to Meet at 
V. P. I1—The county farm and home 
demonstration agents of Virginia will hold 
their annual meeting at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute January 2-5, During 
the four-day session Dr. Frank Kr eager, 
of the Louisiana State University, will 
deliver two lectures on “Psychology of 
Personal Efficiency” and Dr. B. H Hib- 
bard, of the University of Wisconsin, one 
of the leading economists of the country, 
will talk on “Suggested Remedies for the 
Farm Situation” and “The Hope of Co- 
Operative Marketing.” Dr. Kreager will 
make a third talk at a meeting for the 
women agents Friday afternoon, January 
4. on “The Profession of Homemaking. 
Considerable time during the meeting will 
be devoted to round table discussions, 
agents’ conferences, and short talks by 


members of the staft of the extension di- 
vision. 
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Late North Carolina Farm News 


Y PREPARING the best report of a 

soil improvement program in_ his 
county, H. K. Sanders, county agent 
of Person County, has been awarded a 
free trip to the Sil- 
ver Anniversary of 
extension work to be 
held in Houston, 
Texas, February 6, 
7, and 8, 1929. The 
contest was arrang- 
ed by the Southern 
S.oil Improvement 
Committee of the 
National Fertilizer 
Association and Mr. Sanders presented 
the best program and report of any agent 
among those contesting. 


II 


New Governor is a “Codp.”—Hon. O. 
Max Gardner of Shelby, who assumes 
his duties as Governor of North Caro- 
lina on January 11, is a loyal member of 
the Cooperative Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Commenting on this fact, U. B. 
Blalock, general manager of the associa- 
tion says: “Mr. Gardner has been given 
just credit for a leading part in developing 
the farming interests of his home county. 
Not only does he know how to grow good 
cotton, but he knows the advantage of 
marketing it so as to get proper prices 
for his grade and staple. We believe that 
the next Governor will be a leader whom 
we can safely follow in his ideas and 
plans for the agricultural development of 
the state.” 

Ill 


Plant Black Walnuts.—Six thousand 
rural school children of Rowan County 
will plant selected black walnut seed on 
their home farms according to a plan be- 
ing promoted in the county by W. G. 
Yeager, county agent, and Miss Sue E. 
Reese, rural school supervisor. Mr. Yea- 
ger says that in addition to planting three 
or more selected walnuts by each pupil 
on his home farm, the students have sub- 
mitted specimens of their best walnuts to 
their local teachers who will select three 
exhibits as representative of the school 
to be entered in a_ final contest. 
From the winning exhibits, walnut 
seed will be gathered this year and 
in future years to plant the sixty or 
more school grounds of the  coun- 
ty. Many of the schools report an initial 
planting by 100 per cent of the students. 
It is planned to make the movement a 4-H 
club project and to offer prizes for the 
winning exhibits of nuts. 


IV 


Late News From County Agents.— 
Here are late items from county agents’ 
reports :— 

Alamance.—All calyes and cows are in good 
condition over the entire county. 

_ Chatham.—The two terracing schools held 
in the county recently were attended by 31 
farmers. 

Person.—J. H. Foushee reports a fine stand 
and growth of red clover where he used 
ground limestone, and a poor stand where 
he did not. 

Rockingham.—Those farmers who used mag- 
nesian or dolomitic limestone and a_ high 
analysis fertilizer produced an excellent qual- 
ity of tobacco this past season. 

Scotland.—A meat cutting and curing dem- 
Onstration given by R. E. Nance of State 
College at Mason’s Cross was well attended. 

Wake.—E. P. Sauls, of McCullers, Route 1, 
reports that the use of dolomitic limestone 
was worth $100 per acre on parts of his to- 
bacco crop this year. 

Hoke.—Orders for over 10,000 pounds of 
agritol, the new farm explosive, have been 
booked for delivery in January. 

Pasquotank.—The 4-H club at Newlands won 
the silver trophy cup offered for the club 
making the best record in completing reports. 
Ninety-one books out of the 92 club members 
completing their work were sent to the coun- 
ty agents. 

Transylvania.—Yields of from 40,000 to 50,- 
900 pounds of Danish Ballhead cabbage re- 
turned Porter Morgan a profit of $800 per 
acre this year. Mr. Morgan grows the cab- 
bage on rich bottom land, heavily fertilized 
with stable manure and commercial fertilizer. 
The plants were set 24 to 30 inches apart in 
rows 3% feet apart. 

Burke.—John Sparks, of Morganton, har- 
vested 225 tons of cured alfalfa hay from 40 
acres of land this year. 

Swain.—Ten carloads of apples sold for cash 
at the car door by growers of Swain and 
Jackson counties netted them $3,000. 

Beaufort.—A yield of 25 bushels of soy- 
_ seed per acre is being secured by the 
“ew Holland Farms Corporation of Hyde 


County in harvesting their crop with com- 
bines. L. H. Worthington sold $975 worth 
of kale from a two-acre patch this spring, 
reporting a net profit of $800. 


Chowan.—The county agent has spent six 


*weeks in vaccinating hogs to control an epi- 


demic of cholera. 

Martin.—Farmers are ordering drain tile 
and explosives. 

Pitt.—Ten free trips to the Richmond live- 
stock market have been offered 4-H pig club 
boys by two banks of Greenville as a reward 
for excellence in fattening their club pigs. 

Granville.—The 10 members of the first 4-H 
tobacco club were pleased with the returns 
from their club acres. 


| BRITISH “ARTIFICIAL 
| COTTON” 


: ! 
RECENT London dispatch to the 
press says: “A new romance in Brit- 

ish industry, recalling the introduction of 

rubber plantations in Malasia, is con- 
tained in an announcement that between 
three and four million pounds of ‘artificial 
cotton’ are now being grown in England 
and will be available in July for English 
cotton spinners at a fixed price of 12 
cents a pound. The seed and 
roots of this plant were brought to Eng- 
land from British Guiana and have been 
grown on soil in Essex and Sussex coun- 
ties that is of little use for anything else. 
The plant reaches a height of seven 
FECES, Sa 
A later Associated Press dispatch from 
Liverpool adds: “Cotton brokers and mer- 
chants of England believe that the new 
substitute for cotton which is being ex- 
perimentally grown in Essex and Sussex 
counties will offer more competition to 
artificial silks than to the cotton trade. 
3earing in mind earlier experiments in 
search of a home-grown substitute, in- 

dustrialists here are inclined to adopt a 

waiting policy pending actual demonstra- 

tion, although they are sympathetically 
inclined toward anything likely to prove 
helpful to the stagnant mill industry of 

Lancashire.” 


| CARE REQUIRED IN CURING | 
HAMS | 














ELL cured meat is no secret but 

the result of care and painstaking 
effort, says J. R. Hawkins, extension live- 
stock specialist, Clemson College. 

A mixture of salt and sugar is a much 
better curing agent than salt alone, for 
salt draws water from the muscle fibers 
and makes them hard and dry but sugar 
counteracts this drying effect and adds 
flavor. Salt alone will cure sufficiently, 
but the product is certain to be of a low 
grade. Saltpetre reddens the cured meat 
but has little or no preserving effect. 

A good mixture is eight pounds salt, 
three pounds of brown sugar, and two 
ounces of saltpetre to each one hundred 
pounds of meat. This should be thor- 
oughly mixed and rubbed into the meat 
when first cut and twice later at one- 
week intervals. 

Over-curing is a common cause of 
salty, low grade meat. Two days for 
each pound in the piece is sufficient for 
light bacon and three days for hams and 
shoulders. When the curing period is 
over, the meat should be washed and 
soaked in clean warm water to remove 
excess salt, allowing from thirty minutes 
for light bacon to three hours or more 
for hams, depending on their size and the 
length of time in cure. Then it will be 
ready to hang up to dry and smoke. A 
long cool smoke is preferable and may 
be effected by building a little fire of 
green hickory or other hard wood every 
day until the desired color and flavor is 
reached. 

For the flavor and ripeness for which 
country cured hams are famous, they 
should be held in storage until properly 
aged. To protect meat from drying and 
insect injury, each piece should be wrap- 
ped, sacked, and the sacks treated with 
the yellow wash. 
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LARRO holds egg production up 
Here is addi- 


and costs down. 


came ame NEW YORK 
CONTEST 








tional proof. Results from a flock 
of LARRO-fed pullets on the Larro Research Farm 


matched against results from 


egg-laying contest flocks in 


New York, Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan 


showed the LARRO-fed flock 


way ahead. The chart gives 


a graphic picture. Georgia came second. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT. The pr 


ofit per LARRO-fed bird was 


56-6/10 cents more than the total egg value per bird in the 
New York State flock. To equal this profit New York 
would haverequired free feed and a donation of $17.48 a ton. 


Georgia needed feed at $41.64 
LARRO). The average of all 


a ton ($26.44 a ton less than 
five contests showed a need 


for feed at $21.34 a ton to equal LARRO-fed bird profits. 


The chart shows LARRO-fed 


birds maintaining high egg 


production over a longer period, making a better seasonal 


average. 


LARRO GETS THE DESIRED RESULTS. No matter 
whether LARRO costs more or less at the start than other 
feeds, it gets the desired. results — figured in dollars and 


cents 
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LARRO-fed hens lay more 


eggs and show the big profits. 


E LARROWE 


MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


APL?S 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS * 


HOGS + POULTRY 

























THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR 1S PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. D, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 


If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
vey The cost will be very 
ittle. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News, Views, and Comment 


Here Are Late Happenings and Discussions of Interest to All 





| 


INEWS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA| 
COUNTY AGENTS 


T IS noticeable that the quality of the 
staple of the cotton of Anderson Coun- 


ty this year is much better than in previ-’ 


ous years. 


Due to the use of improved 
seed of recognized varieties, 
better cultivation, and oth- 
er factors, more than 60 per 
cent of the cotton in the 
county is pulling an inch or 
better.—S. M. Byars. 

Fairfield. —Probably dai- 
rying as a sideline is helping 
farmers as a whole more than any other 
sideline of farming. A good many of 
our dairymen are selling whole milk, but- 
termilk, and butter. I know of one farmer 
who is selling from 12 cows about $300 
per month of the above mentioned prod- 
ucts. This farmer purchased a registered 
Guernsey bull this year sired by one of 
the best bulls in the state—R. H. Lem- 
mon. 


Aiken.—A little more than 5214 tons 
of White Spanish peanuts were marketed 
cooperatively for 17 different farmers at 
$85 per ton after they had been offered 
$73 per ton—a saving of a little more 
than $630 in good cold cash on this one 
deal.—C. Lee Gowan. 





Chester. — Twenty-one calf club 
calves were exhibited at the county fair. 
They took a large part of the premiums 
in the open classes where they competed 
with the adult breeders of the county. The 
purebred bull campaign of 1925 perhaps 
has done more good for the dairy inter- 
ests in this county than any other one 
thing, but nothing has created quite so 
much interest as the showing that has 
been made by the Chester County Calf 
Club boys and girls—Ralph W. Coarsey. 


Chesterfield. — During the week of 
November 12 we moved two cars of poul- 
try of which 60 per cent was turkeys. 
There was 30,475 pounds. Cash received 
was $6,929.88 and there were 688 farm- 
ers who sold poultry to these cars. This 
makes a total of poultry shipped for the 
year to date 160,873 pounds, $35,703.35 
for 3,829 farmers selling to cars.—W. J. 


Tiller. 


Orangeburg.—The last litter in the 
ton-litter contest was weighed this month, 
the weight of the 15 grade Duroc pigs 
at 180 days old being 3,174 pounds. This 
litter was grown by T. E. Earley and 
was the heaviest grown in the state this 
year. He therefore is winner of the first 
prize, both in the county and state——R. 


F. Kolb. 


Aiken.—I believe that more vetch 
and Austrian field peas have been ordered 
by agents this year than ever before. In 
some counties as much as eight tons of 
seed has been ordered through agents.— 
A. H. Ward, District Agent. 


Lexington. — More than 2,000 hens 
have been culled by the county agent this 
month. The farmers are beginning to 
realize the importance of keeping the 
flocks culled. Many of them are doing 
their own culling.—Clyde S. Addy. 


Saluda.— Our Thanksgiving § ship- 
ments of poultry broke all previous 
records when approximately 24,000 
pounds of turkeys and 5,500 pounds of 
chickens were loaded on cars here. The 
total receipts were nearly $8,750. In all, 
321 farmers were served.—Claude Rothell. 





[TIME TO CONSOLIDATE SMALL 
| COUNTIES | 





LARENCE POE, of The Progressive 

Farmer, writing of his visit to the 
Toe River Fair, remarks as important 
among the “evidences of progressiveness” 
noted in the mountains a strong senti- 
ment for consolidating the counties of 
Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey. * 


“Unquestionably,” says Dr. Poe, “if 
taxes are to be materially reduced. we 


must begin consolidating counties, just as 
we have already consolidated schools and 
are beginning to consolidate churches. 
With good roads and automobiles, a 
courthouse 30 miles away is more acces- 
sible than one ten miles away used to be, 
and there is no sense in keeping up two 
or three county payrolls when one would 
suffice—two or three sets of county offi- 
cers and two or three courthouses, jails, 
and poorhouses.” Dr. Poe cites the merg- 
ing several years ago of the Tennessee 
counties of James and Hamilton as a 
measure of economy and efficiency. 
South Carolina presents in certain lo- 
calities examples of parcelling into coun- 
ties that would be ludicrous if the conse- 
quences to the taxpayers were not serious. 
The improvement in communications and 





MAYBE IT IS ALL RIGHT 

But little Miss Marjorie Mitchell is cer- 
tainly putting a lot of eggs in one basket. 
She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Mitchell. 
transport alluded to by Dr. Poe has made 
obsolete the reasons underlying the law 
that allowed of this minute parcelling. 

Each existing county, however, has its 
local pride; has, moreover—which is of 
greater practical importance in the 
premises—a highly sensitive and power- 
ful “courthouse ring” which may be ex- 
pected to oppose any mergers or consoli- 
dations. Unless the people themselves 
evolve leaders who will search out and 
present the facts and offer definite, work- 
able plans, it is unlikely that any of these 
unnecessary county seat set-ups will be 
abolished.—The State, Columbia, S. C. 


| VOICE OF THE FARM | 
What Do Our Readers Think of 
These Taxation Ideas ? 
V JE HEAR a great deal of grumbling 
about taxes, but we have but little 
thinking about them. We get a great deal 
more out of government now than in 
the past.and naturally it costs more. But 
if we were to apply business methods to 
government we could get more than we 
now receive at a considerable reduction 
in cost. 

The first step in governmental effi- 
ciency is to reduce the number of coun- 
ties. Since we have good roads and auto- 
mobiles, we could get along with from 
one-half to one-third the number of coun- 
ties we now have. Every county seat 
abolished would mean a saving of at least 
$10,000. We could do away with all 
county poor-houses or farms and have 
one state institution for this purpose and 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
County chain gangs could be abolished at 
a great saving. There should be no coun- 
ty tuberculosis camps, but a state institu- 
tion for this purpose. More schools 
should be consolidated and fewer high 
schools maintained. We should have a 
state constabulary and, abolish the. coun- 


ty rural police. Jn fact, what we need is 
larger units of everything so as to cut 
overhead cost. 

In state matters we could get along 
with a great many less inspectors and ex- 
aminers than we now have by making 
one man do the work of three or four. 
Many departments could be consolidated 
or abolished. We should not be extrava- 
gant in our appropriations to our state 
colleges. Those who demand so much 
from us seldom work, and it is often just 
to gratify personal vanitysand not to 
benefit the state as a whole that they ask 
it. Bond issues should be avoided, so that 
interest charges would not consume such 
a large per cent of our tax collections. 

When considering equalization of taxes, 
the turnover of capital invested should be 
looked into. In other words if Mr. A. 
has $10,000 invested in a farm and turns 
it once a year at a thousand dollars profit, 
and Mr. B. has $10,000 invested in a store 
in town and turns it six times a year at a 
thousand dollars profit each time, it 
seems only fair that his valuation should 
be six times higher. 

Taxation is a problem that has never 
been solved and it never will be to the 
satisfaction of everyone, but if we would 
listen to reason and not to selfishness and 
local pride, a great deal could be done. 

And last but not least, I would suggest 
that our representatives be paid more, so 
that better men would offer for the legis- 
lature. WILBUR S. WHITE. 

Marion County, South Carolina. 





| LIVE NEWS FROM VIRGINIA | 
| COUNTY AGENTS 


_ in Warwick County com- 
plained that his pullets were unthrifty. 
The county agent advised treating the 
flock for worms. After this was done the 
pullets began to grow and there was a 
marked increase in the egg production. 





Rockbridge.—The extension worker is always 
encouraged when he finds even a few farmers 
who succeed by following his recommendations. 
The agent in Rockbridge found a man of this 
kind who said that he placed on savings ac- 
count during the past year over $1,500 after 
making many improvements, living well, keep- 
ing his two boys in school, and having a 
reasonable amount of entertainment for him- 
self and his family. His statement of how 
this was done shows that he followed very 
closely the advice given by the county agent 
during the last few years. 

Loudoun.—The county agent in Loudoun 
has found some results of his efforts to as- 
sist a small farmers’ codéperative buying and 
selling organization. There were 32 farmer 
members in this organization. 

Montgomery.—A dairy 
ciation has been started in Montgomery 
County. Five dairymen signed one-year con- 
tracts sand others will do so as soon as the 
agent can visit them. 


improvement 


asso- 


Gloucester.—Work among the Negro tarm- 
ers and Negro club boys in Gloucester Coun- 
ty is getting results. The local agent reports 
these accomplishments: Four sanitary water 
closets built, 3 homes whitewashed, 1 sani- 
tary poultry house started, and 12 acres of 
winter cover crops seeded. 

Princess Anne.—Four flocks of sheep were 
treated for stomach worms and 82 hogs in- 
oculated against cholera in one week. 

Dinwiddie.—The county agent writes: “One 
of my farmers who lost 60 hogs from cholera 
last year says he has had no cholera since 
I inoculated his hogs and he has had me 
order serum to inoculate 11 others recently 
bought.”’ 

Norfolk.—The county agent reports as fol- 
lows: “I made lime tests of two fields this 
week for a man which showed one very acid 
and the other neutral. The man said that the 
test was absolutely correct, as the first field 
had not been limed while the other was limed 
well last year. If the agent can show the 
farmer by tests on his own farm the differ- 
ence in his soil as to lime requirements, it 
is more impressive than anything he can say.” 

Amherst.—One farmer in Amherst County 
has learned the importance of diversifying his 
crops. Once one of the largest tobacco grow- 
ers in the county, he is now reported to be 
producing 300 or 400 barrels of apples, has 
bought a small flock of sheep, and is selling 
sour cream each week to the local cream 


station. He still has a small acreage of to- 


bacco.. This program was worked out by the 
county agent and the farmer. 
Culpeper.—Dairy improvement is being 


stressed just now. Three meetings have been 
held in each community, one in the morning, 
one in the afternoon, and one at night of 
the same day. The discussions were on breed. 
ing, feeding, and cream improvement. Over 
200 farmers attended these meetings and 10 
have signed up to buy purebred registered 
sires. 

Halifax.—The county agent reports: “As js 
usually the case when tobacco is low in price, 
the farmers are anxious to change to some 
other type of farming. Six carloads of lime 
have been purchased in the county within 
the last two months and there is a much 
greater interest in legumes, especially clover,” 

Craig.—The county agent made a special 
effort this fall to induce his farmers to select 
seed corn from the shock instead of housing 
it all together until spring and then making 
a selection. 





ISEEBY THE ADS 


(Continued from page 2) 





me buyin’ her a new dish pan like I could 
and have her sayin’, “Yes, that’s just it, 
givin’ me somethin’ else to work with. 
I reckon you're afraid I might run out.” 
And on the other hand if I buy her some- 
thin’ to wear like a new hat she goes 
into tantrums and says, “So, my looks 
don’t suit you no more! You want to 
make a peacock out of me. Next thing 
I know you'll be wantin’ me to cut my 
dresses off at my knees like them flapper 
women and, oh! don’t I look a sight in 
it?” and things like that. 


No, me and Marthy always has a quiet 
peaceful Christmas. She always cooks a 
good dinner. We most generally has com- 
pany. But when night time comes the 
cow has to be milked and the feedin’ has 
to be done just like any other day in the 
year. So I reckon it ain’t so much to brag 
about, after all, 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
P. S. Christmas gift to everbody. Now 
remember I said it first. 
BILL. CASPER. 

P. S. Just write my name on it plain 
and send it care of The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Now don’t for- 
get, I said it first. 


Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 


Yours truly, 

















Now that th’ election’s over, an’ ever'thing’s 
cinched, why not tell us where th’ prosperity 
is? 

I don’t believe I ever heard anybuddy say 
they wanted a Christmus card fer Christmus. 


“It don’t say whether he wuz killed in an 
auto accident, or died in th’ middle o” th 
week,”’ said Mrs. Tilford Moots, t’day, when 
she received a pustal card sayin’ her uncle 
wuz dead. 


“I’ve allus been deeply interested in th’ 


farmer, but th’ Pustoffice here only pays 
$350 a year even if I could git it,” declared 
Ike Soles, who’s announced that he’s out 0 
politics fer-ever. 
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Contest-Proven 


Facts for Alabama 


Poultrymen 


10 Pratt bred pens 
first or near it in 8 
National Egg Laying 
Contests conclusively 
prove Pratt Recom- 
mendations by their 
records. 








ROUP! 


Easy Flock Control 


Pratts not only stops roup 
from spreading. But contains 
valuable tonics to snap droopy 
layers into production. Cheap 
—safe—sure. 


See your dealer. If he does 
not carry Pratts send 50c for 
standard package prepaid. 




















Roup Tablets 


57 years of success and fair 
dealing behind the money back 
guarantee of any Pratt remedy 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















MAVE Teht 


Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 
After operating, when sore or cone 
gested, for reducing spiders insert this 
wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters. 


Package Sent FREE 


Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 
Bg generous package free. At dealers 25c. 

DILATOR dozen; 5 dozen $1,ormailed postpaid. 
Nserteo Moore Bros., Dept Y,Albany,N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
uge, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, 
@tc., for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
594 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TOBACCO SEED 


Free Catalog and Price List 
Get your tobacco seed from THE 
FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty- 
one years experience. 
CERTIFIED SEED 
I can furnish several varieties of seed 
certified by THE VIRGINIA CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. The 
first certified tobacco seed ever offered 
to the tobacco grower. This affords 
you an opportunity to secure reliable 
seed, true to type, clean and of high 
germination. All certified seed are re- 
quired to be treated against disease. 
TREATED SEED 
I can also furnish all varieties uncerti- 
ed seed, treated, or not treated. 


Mill Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, 
Bowling Green, Va. 
Please send free catalog and price list 


t) 














Name 














READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Hebrews, James, 1 and 2 Peter 


OR the week, December 23-29, all interested persons are asked to read 


Hebrews, James, 1 and 2 Peter. 


The following interesting questions will 


ge answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the 


end of the week:— 

1, How is Christ compared with the an- 
gels? (Heb. 1.) Why, then, is obedience 
required? (Heb. 2.) 

2. How does Christ compare with Moses? 
(Heb. 3.) What exhortation follows? 

3. What is faith? Describe the examples 
of faith recorded in Hebrews 11. 

4. Explain the exhortations in chapter 12. 

5. Explain the admonitions in chapter 13. 

6. What does James say of respect of 
persons, and of faith without works? 
(James 2.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


7. What does James say about control- 
ling the tongue? Who are the truly wise? 
(James 3.) 

8. How does Peter express his thankful- 
ness to God? What exhortation follows? 
(I Peter 1.) 

9. Explain the exhortations in chapters 
4 and 5. 


10. How does Peter describe false teach- 
ers? (II Peter 2.) How does he describe 
the day of the Lord? (II Peter 3.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 














[BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST 
| TO FARMERS 


| By W. C. LASSETTER, | 
| Managing Editor } 





HARLES H. MacDowell, president 

of Armour Fertilizer Works, opened 
up a radio address recently with the fol- 
lowing introductory paragraph: “Scien- 
tists and engineers are foregathering in 
Pittsburgh this week to inform each other 
and the world what they are still finding 
out about coal and its industrial and agri- 
cultural possibilities. Science pays no at-. 
tention to international boundaries, and 
the tales it unfolds make Aladdin’s imag- 
inings seem tame. The modern chemical 
engineer can extract more products out 
of his coal scuttle than a magician can 
pull out of his hat. Gas, tar, creosote, 
moth halls, colors, preservatives, medicin- 
als, chemicals, synthetic resins, explosives, 
toluol, benzol, plant foods, motor spirits, 
methanol—alias wood alcohol—and many 
more products; even the ‘pop’ in pop 
comes from coal. The rainbow, to use 
freshman language, looks like a piker 
when it attempts to compete with an ani- 
line dye plant.” 

*_ * * 





Indeed coal is a magic thing. Right 
here in Birmingham these magic processes 
are going on. Where once the hundreds 
of lights could be seen in the long straight 
rows of little, brick, coke ovens shaped 
like Esquimo huts all is now dark and 
the ovens are crumbling away. Today the 
coke is burned in huge plants where ev- 
ery fraction of the valuable gas that is 
driven off from the coal can be collected 
and converted into its hundreds of prod- 
ucts from road paving material to sul- 
phate of ammonia for our fertilizers, to 
the lemonade and orangeade and grape 
juice and fresh apple cider we drink at 
the circus. Henry Ford may yet be right 
about getting milk from mechanical cows. 

* * * 


Owners of carbide plants for lighting 
no doubt are kept fully informed but 
there might be some who are interested 
in the disposal of the sludge that accu- 
mulates in the gas generator. A recent 
release from the Union Carbide Sales 
Company, calls attention to the fact that 
the carbide residue need not be looked 
upon as a dead loss but that it has num- 
erous practical and valuable uses. They 
mention its use for making whitewash 
and give formulae for whitewash for in- 
door use and for outdoor use. They men- 
tion its use to prevent decay of fence 
posts, its use in the preparation of various 
spraying materials, its value for liming 
land, and its suitability for mixing with 
sand or cinders to make hard walks be- 
tween the house and barn, woodpile, etc. 

x * * 


Through the National Radio Audition 
inaugurated and conducted by The At- 
water Kent Foundation the opportunity 
of a lifetime has come to four young 
singers from Southern States. These are 
the four winners of the two district audi- 
tion contests held in the South. Before 
this has reached our readers these four 


young people will have participated in the 
final contest in New York City. Their 
voices will have been heard by millions 
of people listening in to the Atwater 
Kent radio program. And we hope they 
will have shared in a big way in the 
awards of $17,500 in cash prizes and in 
six scholarships for study in music. 
Southern young men and young women 
to participate are: Patrick Henry Wil- 
son, Jr., of Galveston; Miss Anna Mae 
Chandler, Fayetteville, Arkansas; Ernest 
Paul Ferrata, and Miss Carmen Rosell of 
New Orleans. 





| NOBODY’S BUSINESS 


| By GEE McGEE 


Whither Are We Drifting > 


HAVE at last learned why folks no 

longer want any land. It’s all because 
a fellow can’t ride in a farm, and folks 
have got to ride, you know. What this 
country needs today is some nice little 
farms on wheels with gasoline tanks and 
steering wheels ansoforth attached. 





The average automobile costs just about 
what 40 acres of good farm land would 
cost on the present market. Land will 
last a lifetime without very much depre- 
ciation or wear and tear, but an automo- 
bile depreciates at the rate of at least $2 
a day, and it costs about $3 a day to keep 
it running all the time so’s it will depre- 
ciate faster. It becomes junk in two 
years, or at the first real wreck that ov- 
ertakes it. 

There is a great deal of complaint 
about the high taxes on real estate, but 
the cost of a license plate alone, usable 
for twelve months, will pay all state and 
county taxes on 50 acres of first-class 
farm land, and the property tax on same 
automobile is at least twice the tax on 
the farm used for comparison purposes. 
The road tax on the gasoline the aver- 
age man buys in a year will pay all the 
taxes assessed on a 90-acre tract of land. 

Now, my dear deluded bankrupts : don’t 
get me wrong. I think every man ought 
to own an automobile if he can possibly 
do so and .remain honest. But the day is 
coming when we shall all see the need of 
owning something besides automobiles. 
When a country spends more for non- 
essentials than it produces, something is 
bound to happen—just as surely as some- 
thing happens to the family that spends 
more than it earns. 


About 95 per cent of everything we buy, 
with the exception of cotton goods— 
which are practically taboo, thanks to the 
advent of silk and rayon—is manufactur- 
ed up North. We have to send our money 
out of the South to get our luxuries and 
other requirements. We even buy New 
York state eggs, and Iowa butter, and 
California peaches, and Maryland toma- 
toes, and Nebraska wheat, and Kansas 
oats, and Missouri beef. I simply don’t 
see how we can do it on and on, and keep 
new automobiles and plenty gasoline with- 
in the environs of our families. 


We are riding so fast we don’t take 
time to think. 





] 


al 
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For QUICK 
Healing 


Slow healing of any injury or dis- 
comfort of the udder or teats 
means certain loss—often perma- 
nent impairment. For swift, clean 
healing of cuts, chaps, cracks, in- 
flammation or other injuries to 
the delicate tissues Bag Balm 
assures prompt and clean results. 
Vigorous penetration is accom- 
plished by a remarkable anti- 
septic oil, made by our own ex- 
clusive process, and compounded 
with the medicated Bag Balm 


ointment. 

For satisfactory results in treating 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow Pox and 
other stubborn disorders be sure you 
have this vigorous, penetrating, heal- 
ing remedy. Clean, pleasant to use, 
cannot taint the milk. Splendid for 
any farm healing use. 

Large 10-ounce package, 60c—at 
feed, hardware, drug and general 
stores. Mailed postpaid if dealer is not 
supplied. Booklet, ‘‘ Dairy Wrinkles,”’ 
mailed free. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 











BUDDED 
SCHLEY and STUART for sale. 
S. K. SIMON, ALBANY, GA. 








WANTED once! 


More Young and Middle-Aged 





Men; Farmers, Planters, Etc. 


to help introduce and retail Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products. Town and coun- 
try. Wonderful opportunity. Nothing 
new—no experimenting. On the market 
since 1889. 170 necessities needed daily 
in every home. Annual sales over 35 
million packages. Largest Company—over 
15 million dollars capital. Quick service 
from 10 great factories and branches— 
one near you. Practically no capital, no 
experience needed. Quick, easy sales, re- 
peat every 30-60 days. Big pay right 
from start. McTeer So. Car., sold $211.75; 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 
first week. Profits increase monthly. Kitts, 
Tenn., cleared $6,000 last year; Honey- 
cutt, Va., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700. 
Thousands make more than they ever 
could before. You should do as _ well. 
Simply follow the same old time-tested 
Rawleigh Methods which have given con- 
sumers best values and satisfaction for 40 
years. We supply everything—products, 
outfit, sales and service methods which 
secure the- most business everywhere. 
Steady year round—no lay-off—no boss— 
you are sole owner and manager. Write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. L-41 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 




















MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, December 24.—When you 

are doing your final Christmas shop- 
ping today be sure to go to see the radio 
man and rent a radio for Christmas, if 
you do not already possess one, so that 
you may enjoy the glorious carols tonight 
and the wonderful sermon and music to- 
morrow. 








Tuesday, December 25.— 


A bright and 
Christmas Day, 
With echoes of the an- 
gels’ song, 
And peace 
pass away, 
And holy gladness, calm 
and strong, 
And sweet heart 
flowing free! 
This is our Christmas 
wish to thee! 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


26.—Put the 


blessed 
that 


cannot 


carols, 





December 


Wednesday, 
cakes, candies, and other Christmas dain- 
ties away in tins so they will keep fresh 
for the entire holiday season. 
27—lIf all the 
family are tired of the Christmas turkey, 
chicken, or goose, and turkey hash or pie 


Thursday, December 


does not sound appetizing to them, why 
not can the leftovers to use another day. 

Friday, December 28—Too many 
Christmas toys are as bad for the chil- 
dren as too many cooks for the broth. It 
is a good idea to put away a few toys for 
a later day. 

Saturday, December 29.—Why not take 
a little time off today to rest and list your 
New Year’s resolutions ? 

Sunday, December 30.— 

The smallest effort is not lost, 

Each wavelet on the ocean tost, 

Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow; 

Each raindrop makes some floweret blow; 

Each struggle lessens human woe, 

—Charles Mackay. 


PLAYING THE GAME OF 
TURKEY 


O PLAY the game of Tulkes provide 
each guest with a card on which are 
written the following questions, the an- 
swers to which must refer to the much 
talked of Turkey :— 


1, What part of the turkey is used in mu- 
sic? Feet. 








2. What does the dressmaker do to the tur- 
key? Bastes it. 

3. Why has the turkey five reasons for be- 
ing sad? 1. He gets it in the neck. 2. He 
gets a roasting. 3. He is much cut up. 4. We 
all pick on him. After all he is in the soup. 

4. When is a turkey like a small boy? When 
he is stuffed. 


5. What part of a turkey is a part of a 
sentence? Claws. 

6. What feathers find a place on my lady’s 
dresser? Pin feathers. 

7. What part of a turkey is oriental? First 


(Turk). 


8. What part of a turkey appears in battle? 
Drumstick. 


part 


9. What part of a turkey opens the front 
door? Last part (key). 

10. What part of the turkey is a story? 
Tail (tale). 





CANDLES FOR THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE 


for the Christmas tree one 





ANDLES 


must have because the Christmas 
tree is not a Christmas tree unless 
there is some kind of light on it. 
It is a dangerous thing, however, to 


have wabbly candles in close proximity to 
dry branches. If one has candles one 
should use only as many as one has tiny 
clamped candle holders for. These are 
made for the purpose. And then be ex- 
ceedingly sure that no stray branch comes 
near the flame. 


Only an adult with a sure hand should 
light the candles. To be sure, the children 
want to do it themselves, but a lighted 
match or taper becomes an evil in the 
chubby hand of a little child. 

The tiny electric lights in red, green, 
white, blue, and yellow fastened on elec- 
tric cords are safe, beautiful, and make 
any child gloriously happy. If there is an 
electric connection in the house buy two or 
three strings this year; next year get one 
or two more. You will find a great many 
uses for them throughout the year. After 
all the child is young only once and 
money spent on making a Christmas tree 
“perfectly gorgeous and heavenly” as one 
small boy said is worth while even if the 
children’s gifts have to be curtailed a lit- 
tle bit to accomplish it. 





__ OVER THE FARM PHONE | 





T LE AST three places owe their 

names to Christmas. One is called 
Christmas Island and is in the East In- 
i 



















dies. It is rich in phosphate 
of lime formed there by sea 
birds during thousands of 
years. 

The other Christmas Island 
lies in the Pacific Ocean al- 
most on the Equator. Its 
riches are in guano and mother of pearl. 


& 


The most important of Christmas’s 
namesakes is Natal,a province of South 
Africa. The Portuguese discovered it 
on Christmas Day and named it Natal 
since it was sighted on Christ’s natal day. 





"AND FRIENDS MAKE JOYOUS | 


OY to the world, the Lord has come !” 
Someone has defined happiness as 
something you are doing that makes you 
think you are happy. It’s your spirit— 
the zest, the joy you get out of doing 
these things. 


I was standing near two women the 
other day. We were all in town window 
shopping. The merchants had vied with 
each other and all the stores were perfect 
joy-spots. If one were the least bit un- 
decided about a gift it would not take 
long to make a decision provided, of 
course, one had cash or credit. One of 
the women with a voice full of grievance 
said, “Every time I come shopping I de- 
clare I will never come again unless John 
gives me more spending money. It makes 
me too unhappy. I see so many things I 
want to buy and need but am not able to 
get.” 

I moved away from the voice; I 
didn’t want to hear a wail of unhappiness. 
December should be the happy month. I 
thought how little it takes to make some 
happy and how much to make others. My 
purse was not full either but I thought 
how happy I would be if only I could 
gather my away-from-home children 
around the family hearth this year. I re- 
member how worried I used to be about 





that much tangled verse in my old Mc- 
Guffey’s reader, “We are Seven” This 
Christmas hour I am almost in the same 
state as the little counting girl. Some are 
here, some are there, and two are in the 
Great Unknown. 


3ut after all happiness doesn’t come 
from exterior things; it comes from the 
depths of that place called heart. You 
may think you would be happy if you 
had a new car or a radio or an abund- 
ance of money, but if you possessed a dis- 
contented mind none of these would make 
you happy. 

One winter morning I thought I was 
quite the happiest person in the world 
when I looked out of my window and 
saw every tree in our yard covered with 
a thick coating of ice. The bright sun 
shining on it made it look like a fairy- 
land of childhood dreams, 

Above my mantlepiece is this 
from Emily Dickinson :— 

“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain; 


verse 


=zz CRYSTALLIZED GRAPEFRUIT 


Slice the peel of the fruit thin. 
Cover with water and soak all 
night. Strain, cook in plenty of wa- 


ter until tender, drain again and if 
bitter soak in water until fresh. 

Make a syrup of 1 pound of sugar 
and % pint of water for each pound 
of fruit. Cook syrup until it will 
hair when dropped from spoon. Put 
fruit in and cook slowly until clear. 
Remove the fruit and cook syrup 
until thicek. Add 
fruit and cook a few 
minutes. Repeat 
twice, then drain. 
Roll in sugar and 
dry in the sun, 











If I can ease one life from aching 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Into his nest again, 


I shall not live in vain.” 
After all the secret of 
making someone else happy. 
ZILLAH CROSS PEEL. 
Washington County, Arkansas. 


happiness is 





[ BASIS OF TAFFY | 


white, chocolate, nut, take 
three cups sugar, three tablespoonfuls 
corn syrup, a pinch of soda, one cup boil- 
ing water, one teaspoonful vinegar, lump 
of butter size of walnut. Put 
syrup, and water into 
kettle and place on 
fire. Boil until a lit- 
tle tested forms a 
soft ball in cold wa- 
ter. Add vinegar and 
butter and continue 
cooking until when 
tested it forms a 
hard ball in cold wa- 
ter. Add soda and 
remove from fire. 
Pour into well-but- 
tered pans and when 
cool enough to be 





etc., 


sugar, 





worked with the hands add flavoring, col- 


oring, or nuts. With well greased hands 
pull until hard. Draw into a long rope 
and cut into pieces with scissors. 

If chocolate taffy is to be made add 
three tablespoonfuls of cocoa to the above 
recipe. Combine with other ingredients 
before cooking. Molasses may be sub- 
stituted for corn syrup in which case no 











other flavoring except perhaps a little 
vanilla should be used. 





—__., 


i 


' A GOOD LUCK OMEN | 


| 
1 
r 





HERE is an old time custom te 

demands that everyone in the house- 
hold from the oldest to the youngest must 
take a stir at the Christmas plum pud- 
ding. To wish while one is 
supposed to insure that the wish 
true. 


| AND THEN SHE SAID— 


stirring is 
will come 








HRISTMUS Gif, Christmus Gif, 
Everybody !” said Miss Mary Mims 
of Louisiana in her community greeting. 











Our Christmas Greeting it is; it belongs 
to the South. An ex- 
‘wees changing of fruits, 
A nuts, and candies be- 
SOUTHERN tween our colored and 
CHRISTMAS from white to colored 
still follows this greet- 

GREETING ing. O-o-ee-ee! The fun 
we used to have! 

Thrills? Yes, indeed. 

We used to run several miles catching 


Mammy’s ’n’everybody’s “Christmas Gif.” 
Everybody must be happy; no grouchi- 
ness, no malice, all was love. If any on 
the plantation or farms were sick we 
must in some way get their Christmus 
Gif’s to them. Really, the entire com- 
munity must be thought of, messages of 
love must be gotten to all then as now. 
Love, that great dynamo of life, lights 
up all faces, homes, and communities. 


Every time and season has some beauty 
of its own: so to Christmas time, has 
been given the “Gift of Love” which 
brings “Peace on Earth and Good Will to 
Men.” 


| RIDDLES | 


HY is Christmas Day like snow? Be- 
W cause it can fall on any day of the 


week, 








Who are the best astronomers? The stars, 
because they have studied (studded) the 
heavens for years. 

Why is a dog’s tail like the center of a 
Christmas tree? Because it is farthest from 
the bark. 


| FILL THE CHRISTMAS | 
| STOCKING —_| 


1 








“’Twas the night before Christmas, 
When all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse— 

The stockings were hung 
By the chimney with care— 
ET’S everybody have a stocking hung 
over the fire place from grandpa and 
daddy right down 
through all the chil- 

dren to the cook. 


What is to go in 
the stockings? Why 
not have a_ banana, 
an orange, and some 





other fruits, some 

nuts, and then such 

Le ne he 

other gifts as can D¢ 

devised, each wrap- 

ess ately in 
Clemmit? ped separately 1 


pretty paper and 
string and each wit 
a funny or loving 
message in it? Presents need not be eX- 
pensive; for instance, a little girl can cut 
a funny black cat out of a piece of black 
felt, put some white cloth leaves 1m it 
and have a needle book. 


And, oh, what fun to find the stock- 
ings! Yes, let’s everybody have a stock- 
ing this Christmas, whether we ever had 
before or whether we shall have again. 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 
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THE DONKEY THAT WOULDN'T 
| BUDGE | 


ONG ago, so long ago that it was only 
§ a memory when my grandfather’s 
father was a boy, one of the Disciples of 
the true Christ came to dwell amongst us 
here in these mountains. It was he who 
told the story of the little donkey that 
would not budge and so, told by sire to 
son, it has come down to us. 

During the days of Herod, the King 
of Judea, Joseph and Mary went down 
éom Nazareth in Galilee to Bethlehem, 
the City of David, to be taxed, in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Emperor. 
There was no room in the inn for such 
poor people as Joseph and Mary and so 
they were obliged to remain out in the 
inn yard. 

You know this part of the story, I think 
—how Mary and Joseph wrapped the 
Babe in swaddling clothes and laid him in 
one of the mangers where the cattle had 
been fed. And you still remember how 
the shepherds heard the angels sing and 
left their flocks and came to worship the 
Child; and how the Wise Men, who had 
received divine intimations, traveled far, 
following a strange star, and came at 
last to Bethlehem to do homage to the 
Child. 

it was while the Wise Men were there 
offering their gifts of gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh that a baby donkey not so 
very much older than the Child himself be- 
came restless and curious and leaving her 
mother, came to see what the strange 
people were doing. Two or three persons 
tried to lead the little donkey quietly 
away, but the little donkey did not wish 
to be led away. Little donkeys are like 
that. She was not a bit awed by the Wise 
Men or by the reverent attitude of Jos- 
eph and Mary. She was too young to 
understand reverence anyway. So _ she 
turned and kicked up her heels at those 
who were trying to coax her away, and 
capered a little. Very likely she thought 
it all a game. 





___—— 


Again one or two of the bystanders 
tried to drive her back, but she refused 
to go. She made her way past the kneel- 
ing Wise Men right up to where Joseph 
with his head bowed, stood beside the 
manger. The little donkey seemed very 
much out of place in this scene, and Jos- 
eph was troubled. He wished to avoid a 
disturbance. 


The little donkey pushed right past Jos- 
eph and reaching up rested her nose on 
the edge of the manger itself, where the 
Child lay. She was such a little donkey 
that she could hardly see into the manger. 


But just as they were preparing to 
Pick up the little ass and carry her off, 
the Babe in the manger made a little coo- 
ing sound, turned his head and looked at 
the little donkey’s ears. Then he reached 
out a chubby little hand and laid it for a 
moment on the donkey’s moist nose. 


The little ass quivered all over at the 
touch, they say, and then slowly drew 
back from the manger. She lowered her 
head and her ears drooped. She looked 
of a sudden very meek and humble. Then 
she turned and trotted quietly back to her 
mother. But those who watched her said 
that she lifted her head as she went and 
that there was a proud look in her eyes 
Which, for all the humility of her race, 
has never entirely disappeared. From 
that time on the donkey was an honored 
beast, a royal beast if you will, though 
Most men never knew it. 


But there is more to this story. The 
Wise Men went quietly back by another 
way, but Herod somehow learned of the 
birth of a possible King of the Jews and 








“Dear Editor: I am 8 years old. 
Some of my little friends say there is 
no Santa Claus. Papa says “If you 
see it in The Sun it’s so.” Please tell 
me the truth; is there a Santa Claus? 

‘Virginia O’ Hanlon.’ 

“Virginia, your little friends are 
wrong. They have been affected by 
the skepticism of a skeptical age. They 
do not believe except they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is not 
comprehensible by their little minds. 
All minds, Virginia, whether they be 
men’s or children’s are little. In this 
great universe of ours man is a mere 
insect, an ant, in his intellect, as com- 
pared with the boundless world about 
him, as measured by the intelligence, 
capable of grasping the whole truth 
and knowledge. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus. He exists as certainly as love 
and generosity and devotion exist, and 
you know that they abound and give 
to your life its highest beauty and joy. 
Alas! how dreary would be the world 
if there were no Santa Claus! It 
would be as dreary as if there were 
no Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no ro- 
mance to make tolerable this existence. 
We should have no enjoyment, except 
in sense and sight. The eternal light 
with which childhood fills the world 
would be extinguished. 

“Not believe in Santa Claus! You 
might as well not believe in fairies ! 
You might get your papa to hire men 
to watch in all the chimneys on Christ- 











cation below, expressing at the same time our great gratification that its faith- 


| 
| 
| 
| ‘i > 2 . . . . 
| We take pleasure in answering at once, and thus prominently the communi- 
| ful author is numbered among the friends of the Sun :— 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





te Sy, 
| 
| IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 
= HE FOLLOWING, reprinted from the editorial page of the New York 
Sun, was written by the late Frank P. Church :— 


even if they did not see Santa Claus 
coming down, what would that prove? 
Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is 
no sign that there is no Santa Claus. 
The most real things in the world are 
those that neither children nor men can 
see. Did you ever see fairies dancing 


on the lawn? Of course not, but that’s 
no proof that they are not there. No- 
body can conceive or imagine all the 
wonders there are unseen and unseeable 
in the world. 

“You may tear apart the baby’s rat- 
tle and see what makes the noise in- 
side, but there is a veil covering the 
unseen world which not the strongest 
man, nor even the united strength of 
all the strongest men that ever lived, 
could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can push aside 
that curtain and view and picture the 
supernal beauty and glory beyond. Is 
it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this 
world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. 

“No Santa Claus? Thank God! he 
lives and he lives forever. A thousand 
years, nay ten times ten thousand years 
from now, he will continue to make 
glad the heart of childhood.” 











( mas Eve to catch Santa Claus, but 
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sought privily to have the Child put to 
death. Joseph and Mary, however, were 
informed of this—some say by an angel 
of the Lord—and prepared to take the 
3abe into hiding. 

They were poor people, having paid 
most of their money to the tax collectors, 
but they did not dare to go back to Naz- 
areth to home and friends. The Child. was 
more precious to them than all the rest 
of the world. They departed under cover 
of night, Joseph spending almost his last 
penny for a donkey to carry Mary and 
her Child. ~ 

Now it so happened that the donkey 
that Joseph had purchased was the moth- 
er of the little ass that had crowded up 
to the manger and that would not budge 
until the Child had blessed her, and they 
had not proceeded far before Joseph dis- 
covered that the little foal was following 
her mother. This had not been in the 
bargain. Joseph had not paid for the 
foal and he was an honest man. Besides 
he feared that the owner, discovering the 
loss of the little donkey, would raise hue 
and cry and so imperil their safety. So 
with sticks and stones he drove the little 
donkey back and started on again. 


But very soon he found that the foal 
had rejoined them. They had now gone 
some distance but Joseph thought it was 
his duty to take the little donkey back to 
her rightful master. So he borrowed a 
woven girdle that Mary wore and placed 
it about the little donkey’s neck and 
started to lead her back, bidding Mary 
to be of good courage and wait for him 
with the Child. 


But the little donkey would not budge. 


She planted her forefeet in the sand and 
braced her legs and Joseph could not 
move her a single cubit. 

Then Mary spoke, “Come,” said she, 
“suffer the little ass to follow us.” 

“But it would not be just,” said Joseph, 
“and I am an honest man.” 


“Tt is just,” said Mary, “the foal be- 
longs to its mother even as this Babe be- 
longs to me. Besides, the Child just lifted 
his hand and made a sign of beckoning.” 


“Are you sure?” asked Joseph. 
“T am sure,” said Mary. 


And so they passed down into Egypt 
with the woven girdle still about the little 
donkey’s neck. That is why you will 
sometimes see such a woven girdle about 
the neck of a donkey that we believe to 
be descended from the one that followed 
Jesus and would not budge. Of course, 
we are not certain about this, but we think 
it is so. 

There is another part of this story 
which I cannot vouch for, though there 
are many who believe it. On that day 
long after, when Jesus prepared to enter 
Jerusalem to purge the temple and to re- 
ceive the homage of the multitude, on 
that day of his greatest triumph it pleas- 
ed him to ride on an ass. Some of the 
Disciples who thought that Jesus was 
about to take over the kingdom, objected 
to this, believing a donkey to be too hum- 
ble and absurd a beast for the grand oc- 
casion, but Jesus insisted. In fact, he 
told them where to find the very ass that 
he wanted. He told two of his Disciples 
to go to a certain village, saying that 
there they would find an ass tied, and her 





colt with her. He bade them loose the 
two and bring them to him. So into Je- 
rusalem he rode on the mother ass, with 
the foal following behind her, much as 
he had ridden with Mary into Egypt; and 
the multitude forgetting that a donkey is 
the lowliest of beasts, cast palm branches 
in the way and cried “Hosanna!” 


There are many who believe that the 
ass Jesus rode upon was the daughter or 
grandaughter of the little donkey that 
came to the manger and would not budge. 


All the same, we of these hills, who 
have received enlightenment, know, as 
most men do not know, that the ass is 
among the most honourable of creatures. 
And when a donkey is stubborn and will 
not budge, we do not beat it, but wait pa- 
tiently, knowing this to be a virtue and 
not a fault. And we hold that those who 
have taken the name of Jesus and call 
themselves Christians are too often blind 
followers of the blind. They will never 
be Christlike until they have learned to 
treat the ass and all other creatures with 
justice and mercy and gentleness. 





| BRITTLE | 





LACE nuts or fruits, butterscotch, 
nut or cocoanut brittle, popcorn balls, 
etc., may be developed from this recipe :— 


Brittle.—Three 
syrup, pinch of soda, 1 cup 
spoonful vinegar, butter size of a walnut. 
Place sugar, water, and syrup in saucepan. 
Boil until it forms a soft ball in cold water. 
Add vinegar and butter and continue boiling 
until when tested it forms a hard ball. Add 
soda, and remove from fire. Flavor if de- 
sired. Pour on well buttered plates. 


Y% cup corn 
water, 1 tea- 


cups sugar, 


For nut brittle spread nuts thickly over 
well-buttered plate. Warm. Pour brittle 
on this. Grated cocoanut may be sub- 
stituted for the nuts. Either makes a 
very good candy with a minimum amount 
of work. 


Popcorn balls may be made by pouring 
the hot candy over nicely popped corn. 
With well greased hands form into balls 
or wafers. Loops of string may be 
worked into the top while hot so that they 
may be hung on the Christmas tree. 





‘CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS| 


ERMANENT Christmas tree decora- 

tions are an investment and not an 
extravagance. Fragile they are, to be 
sure, but with care they can be made to 
last for many a year; and when the chil- 
dren are grown they can be used for the 
home-coming or can be passed on to the 
church or community Christmas tree. 
Perhaps they might make glad the heart 
of some child whose only Christmas tree 
is a little self fashioned one. 


One should keep the boxes in which 
ornaments and tinsels come. Each glit- 
tering bauble or strand should be wrapped 
in its own tissue or oil paper then wrap- 
ped in a close grained paper and put up 
safe and sound until the next Christmas. 





| SANTA CLAUS RACE 


HIS is a jolly game to play at a 

Christmas party. One player starts 
with the latter “A” saying “Santa Claus’ 
sack has animals in it.” The next one 
says, “Books,” “Candies,” says the third 
and so on until every letter of the alpha- 
bet has been used. If a boy or girl can- 
not think of something to say before the 
rest of the group have quietly counted 
ten, he or she must drop out of the game; 
any player speaking out of turn or using 
the wrong letter must also drop out. 
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| YOUR ‘UNCLE’ 'S VIEW 


D”™ 2 Boys and Girls :— 


On Thursday (it was December 6) 
of the Stock Show in 
Chicago, a bit of 


comment ran 
something like this :— 


CLUB | “Those 


International Live 
news 






| game little 
| WORK Trojans, Emma and 

Clarence Goecke (pro- 
| SCORES nounced Jakey), are en- 
| AGAIN titled to all possible rec- 





ognition and the best of 
More power to them.” 
Dick, a Hereford steer 
under his 
Emma, 


everything. 

The da 
owned aa 
father’s direction, and 
had won the grand championship of the 
ishow. Everybody was talking. Noth- 
ing like had ever happened before. A 
4-H club boy and his 4-H club sister had 
won one of the very highest honors that 
can come to a livestock raiser.  Inci- 
dentally, the 1,150-pound steer sold for $7 
per pound. 

Your uncle talked to Miss 
Clarence was too timid to show 
before the crowds. Miss Goecke nae been 
ya club member for five years ;-her brother 
is finishing his second year as a 4-H club- 
ber. Their home is State Center, Towa. 
To us the young lady typified everything 
one would expect of 
girl; Clarence’s picture 
Same type. 


before, 
fed by Clarence 


shown by 


Goecke. 


himself 


energetic club 
marks him as the 


a fine, 


Club work is 
and more ay 
make every 


proving its worth more 
vear. And it ought to 
4-H{ boy and girl among you 
prouder of the organization to which you 
belong to know the records its members 
and former members are making. Too, 
it ought to inspire you to put a little 
more effort and pep into your projects 
than you have ever done before. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy—‘'I like our poem this week. 


Better to be a good butting goat than a sheep 
always bleating.” 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—For five cents a fac- 
simile copy of the original Declaration of In- 
dependence may be 


Bureau, 


obtained from the Inquiry 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 


| ___—_— WHAT'S. WRONG WITH T THE PICTURE? _ | 


E XAMINE this picture 
4 you find wrong, 
“Here's 


ee how 


ance Company, 197 Clarendon Street, 


3oston, 
Massachusetts. 

I Ask You—How can one distinguish be- 
tween the male and female bob white? 
The Farm Dictionary—Speaking of chick- 
ens, a cockerel or pullet is a fowl less than 
one year old; a cock, rooster, or hen is a 
fowl one year old or older. 


See you again in 1929, 





"BE THE BEST OF WHATEVER | 
| YOU ARE | 


e YOU can’t be a pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 


The best little scrub by the side of the rill, 








Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 

If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of the grass, 
Some highway some ypier make. 

If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a bass— 
Sut the liveliest bass in the lake! 

We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be crew, 
There 1 hing for all of us here. 

There < to do and there’s lesser to do, 
An we must do is the near. 

If you can’t be a highway, then just be a trail; 
If you can’t be a sun be a star. 

It n't by size that you win or you fail— 


Be the best whatever you are! 


De sug Malloch. 


_ MAKING ‘MONEY IN WINTER | 


purl E is no better or easier way for 
the farm boy to make his spending 
money during the winter and_= spring 
season vies to run a short trap-line, and 
being profitable, it will afford him 
the finest, most healthful sport in the 
world, and the beauty of it is, you have 
to invest but a few dollars to get into this 
trapping busines 


be side S 


If you haven't the traps already, you 
will need about two dozen No. 1 coil 
spring traps and one dozen No. 1% traps. 
The No. 1 traps are for muskrat, mink, 
marten, etc, and the larger traps are 
for coon, skunk, possum, fox, etc. 

Here is how I trap: I locate my trapping 
ground along in September, or if I haven't 
the time to do this I take about a dozen 
traps in my trapping sack and start for a 
slough or creek. I hunt along the water's 
edge and when I tind where a fur-bear- 


Just as long as you wish, jot down each thing 
then gh elsewhere on this page the complete 
What's Wrong,” and 


list of 


close an observer you are. 
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ing animal is using I make a water set. 
If it is coon tracks, I set a No. 1% trap 
in the edge of the water, making a de- 
pression in the mud just deep enough to 
set trap so it will be level with the sur- 
roundings. I now lay a very thin piece 
of cloth lightly over the trap and then 
roil the mud thoroughly around the set 
and when the water clears you cannot tell 
where the trap is setting for everything 
looks natural. I now cut a stick and 
force it in the bank, or above the trap at 
an angle that will bring the end of the 
stick, which is sharpened, directly over 
the trap and about 18 inches above it. On 


CHAMPIONS ALL. 
LET 


I impale firmly a liberal 
chicken, and if Bre'r 
is apt to 
be counted in my pelt collection. On up 


the end of this 
piece of raw fish or 
Coon comes that way again he 


the creek or slough, I find where musk- 
rats have a den in the bank under the 
water and I find where they have made 
a slide in going back in the bottoms to 
feed. Here I set a No. 1 trap at the 
bottom of their slide and about two inch- 
es under water, using the same method in 
setting trap as for the coon, but I do not 
bait this trap. It is known as a blind set, 
and when Mr. Rat comes out of his den 
and starts up the bank he is apt to get 
his hind foot in the jaws rd if he misses 
it in going up he will nearly always get 
caught in sliding down. 

I travel along this way, always on the 
lookout for signs of game. Maybe I will 
make three or four coon sets in the run 
of a day, several muskrat sets, a few 
mink sets, ete. My trap-line is about 
three miles long and so arranged 
that when I go the round I am nearly 
home again, or, in other words, it is a 
circle. 

My most profitable trapping is in 
March for muskrats, as at this season 
their fur is in prime condition and brings 
a much better price, and again this ani- 
mal is easier trapped at this 
All you need is a supply of good traps. 
You don’t have to bait traps. I have 
caught as many as 14 rats in a single day, 
but, of course, this was an unusual catch, 
and should not be depended upon for an 
average. From two to five is about what 
the trapper should expect per day. When 
trapping for muskrat, the chain should be 
staked out its length in the water so that 
when the rat is caught and jumps it wil! 
drown. G: RB; 


season. 
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1 MY APPRECIATION | 
WISH to thank the 
publishers of The Farmer 

for the interest they have taken and con- 

tinue to take in Lone Scouting and in the 
rural boy generally. <A gap is filled for 
us Southern boys which no other agency 


editors and the 
Progressive 








The Progressive Farmer 
fills, We are proud of the attention we 
have received. I am indebted to The 
Progressive Farmer for the start it gave 
me in Lone Scout contributing ; 
a number of 


I am sure 


other Scouts can say the 
same. Of course we Scouts regret losing 
our individual page, but we must not } 


selfish. We realize that the pub 
know best what benefits all boys. 
are truly considerate of others. 
Scouts I wish to say: Let us recruit 
enough members to get back our page, 
and let it serve us all as Scouts. Come on 





’ 


SEE UNCLE P. F.’S 
TER 


let us work harder to show The Progres- 
sive Farmer how much we appreciate its 
interest in us. Do some boosting! 
ERNEST L. GAMBELL. 
Madison County, Tenn. 





HERE" S WHAT'S WRONG | 


YINDOWS would not 
W open in winter. 
amily would not be 
an . 
Leaves on the tree in winter. 
Drapes on one side of window are figured; 
on the other they are not. 
Woman has spoon in hand but is eating 
nothing. 
Girl has only one leg. 
Man's ear is flat. 
Seat at left has design—the one at rig! 
none, 
Boy’s bench is painted—the rest of furni- 
ture is not. 
Girl has only one eyebrow. 
Woman has only one leg. 
Boy has only one shoe on. 
Coffee pot is not alike on both sides. 
One of legs on boy’s bench is too tt! 
Table and bench have only two legs. 


| WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—Copsrient. 1928, by 


be thrown wide 


eating breakfast at 





Publishers Syndicate | 





Arace 


“Pug wasn’t goin’ to do my piano prac 
tice for me till I promised to say Ms 
prayers up for a week.” 

“How am I goin’ to learn to not shoot 
my air gun when it’s pointed at an ybody 
if Papa keeps it locked up till I do?” 
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Stop, Look, Call the Doctor 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, 


Editor Health Department, The Progressive Farmer 


ET'S have a little familiar talk today 
L on the human motometer. The 
Christmas season and holiday festivities 
are right upon us now, and before they 
are over, if we are 
not careful, this hu- 
man motometer may 
be registering some 
readings of which 
we ought to take im- 
mediate and_ serious 
notice. 

On an automobile, 
you know, we have 
what is called a mo- 
tometer, an instru- 
ment that tells us when the engine is get- 
ting too hot and something had _ better 
be done about it. This signal is given 
because inside the motor something is 
wrong—too little water in the radiator, 
not enough oil in the bearings, or fast 
driving, perhaps, is putting the engine 
under too great a strain. In any of these 
cases, the remedy is simple. Put water 
in the radiator, oil up the machinery, or 
slow down. If the trouble is more com- 
plicated, why then we call a mechanic. 


DR. REGISTER 


Our human machine is equipped with 
an invisible motometer, which is called 
headache. When a headache is develop- 
ed, we should take heed at once and look 
for the trouble, for it is a warning signal 
of a variety of disorders. 

Right often the trouble may be only a 
slight one and we can adjust it ourselves. 
For instance, if the headache is caused— 

—by lack of sleep, we can adjust that; 

—by over-eating, we can adjust that; 

—by over-exertion, racing the human 
engine at too high a speed, we can adjust 
that ; 

—by too little food, or indigestible food, 
we can adjust that; 


—by eyestrain, from using the eyes too 


much or in a poor light, we can adjust 
that ; 

—by intemperance in food or drink, ac- 
comapanied by that “dark brown” taste 
the morning after, we can adjust that; 

—by constipation, we can adjust that. 

3ut this is about as far as the individ- 
ual should go when his’ motometer 
“headache” calls his attention to the fact 
that something is wrong with the human 
engine. If the trouble is caused by none 
of the indiscretions just mentioned, it is 
time to call a doctor—an expert. 

There is no surer way of putting the 
human engine on the junk pile than to 
start applying all kinds of headache 
remedies. All headache remedies that ease 
the head contain either coal tar products, 
which are very dangerous, or some kind 
of dope—still more dangerous. Headache 
is only a symptom of some trouble in the 
human body; it is not itself a disease— 
but a symptom of a disease. 

Unless you absolutely know what has 
caused your headache, do not try to ad- 
just the trouble yourself. Call in the ex- 
pert—your doctor. 


| TWO HELPFUL BULLETINS 
| ABOUT HIDES 





| 
| 
| 





a en > 


ANY of our friends write and ask 

advice about handling hides and 
skins. It is often the case that a begin- 
ner will lose a few hides or skins while 
learning how to handle them. 

Anyone expecting to have hides any 
time in the future should study two bulle- 
tins which will be sent free on request to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.: Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1055, Country Skins and Hides; 
Skinning, Curing, and Marketing. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1334, Home Tanning of 
Leather and Small Fur Skins. 




















2638—This simple little dress is appropriate 
for almost any daytime occasion, 
Gingham, percale, or printed linene 
can be used for a general utility 
dress, and for a more dressy occa- 
sion, printed silk, foulard, or light 
wool material. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
and 3% yards of binding. 

2655—The lines of this dress are unusually 
popular this season. Any soft ma- 
terial that will shir well is appro- 
priate. The pattern comes in sizes 














16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

2656—A tailored dress like this gives the 
wearer a well dressed feeling. It is 
simple in design and easy to make. 
Any material with some body to it, 
such as serge, poiret twill, wool can- 
ton crepe, flat silk crepe, satin, or 
crepe de chine can be used. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 2% yards of binding. 

















‘Regular PAY DAYS for 
the TRUCK GROWER 


6% More Yield— 
18% More Quality 


Mr. E. F. Bellinger of 
Charleston county, 
S. C., fertilized 4 acres 
of fall snap beans with 
1,100 Ibs. of 7-5-5 
(pnk) and 200 Ibs. 
nitrate of soda. Half 
the crop received an 
extra 100 lbs. muriate 
of potash. This extra 
potash produced an 
extra 5 hampers of 
beans, and all the 
beans fertilized with 
extra potash brought 
a premium of 50c per 
hamper. The other 
plot required a cost 
of 7c. per bushel for 
careful sorting. Each 
$1.00 for potash paid 
$36.12 returns. Cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, 
and other truck crops 
give like returns for 
potash treatment. 





e2 
yee cro- 
40E Mark &© 





RY each season to top the market 

with your truck and you won’t 
have to worry about losses. To put 
money in the bank, produce must 
grade high and reach the consumer 
in good condition. 


Now and then a strong market will 
take off-grades at a profit but usually 
they are not worth their freight. 
Fruits and vegetables that are uniform 
in size, shape, color, flavor, and tex- 
ture bring back the pay checks year 
after year. 


The proper fertilizer, high in potash, 
gives truck the profit-insuring quali- 
ties. After handling and shipping, a 
well-fertilized crop is fresh, bright, 
and firm, and not bruised, spotted, 
and wilted. 


Potash overcomes loose texture, flab- 
biness, and helps control disease, 
taking your crop to market firm, 
meaty, well-flavored, and well-col- 
ored. Make sure that your fertilizer 
contains plenty of potash. It helps 
you to have a good year every year. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Lampton Building 
JACKSON, MISS. 
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Home Circle ...... 
Good Stories ..... 
Gentlewoman ......... A 
Progressive Farmer .......... 














Special 


Holiday Offers! 


By special arrangement with the several publishers we are able to offer you these 
wonderful bargains in magazines. These are all standard magazines and you will 


save money by placing your order at once. 











These prices may be withdrawn soon. 


~ Make your choice and mail your order today—SURE! 
PICTORIAL, SPECIAL NO. 1 
ee ak Pictorial Review ............ 1 Year 
Modern Priscilla ............ 1 Year All 
Gentlewoman Magazine ..... 1 Year for 
Progressive Farmer ......... 2 Years 
% 25 
YOU SAVE $2.00. pa 
, Mail Your Order TODAY—This Offer Will ———————— 
Be Withdrawn Soon! 














SPECIAL No. 2 


Weekly Commercial Appeal 


Household Magazine . 


YOU SAVE $1.00 








SPECIAL No. 3 


All 


4 ie, Tri-Weekly Constitution ......1 Yr. 
1 Yr. for Modern Homemaking .... 1 Ve for 
1Yr Household Magazine ........ 1Yr 


Progressive Farmer ...... A ey 
YOU SAVE $1.00 


‘oa. $] Gentlewoman Magazine ..... 1¥r. s]% 


Write your name and address on this coupon and mail it at once with your remit- 


tance. If you are already 
will be extended. 


a 


subscriber to any of the magazines listed your time 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.......... for which send me your Special Club No. ..---- 


Name 
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Ser 


nele Hi says— 


‘‘Even plow points ought to be honest 
asd! and there’s none truer in shape and 
material than the Genuine Oliver.”’ 


Inspectors keep a close watch over every 
Oliver repair turned out and any part that 
contains the slightest flaw is rejected. Be 
sure your repairs bear this trade mark, 
otherwise you cannot be sure of honestly 
manufactured goods. 
new plow see your Oliver dealer. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


When you need 2 


Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 











Attention Poultrymen! 





HE JANUARY 





who read The 














We cannot recommend this issue too highly. 
be devoted entirely to subjects on poultry. 
Special and your message 
making definite 


the Poultry 
farmers 


ward to 


time when are 


iZ ISSUE 
well as to hundreds of 
Progressive Farmer each week. 


OUR ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


will be of much interest to you as 
thousands of farmers and farm women 


It will be 


It’s editorial columns will 
Our readers are looking for- 
will be read right at a 


plans for the new year. You 


should start your advertising with this special issue and continue right 
any 


on through the season. 


BABY 
CHICKS 


HATCH- 
ING 
EGGS 





Do you have 


of these to offer 


PULLETS 
COCKS 


COCKER- 
ELS 





Mail Your Advertisement Now !’ 


Copy should be in our hands two weeks prior to date of insertion January 


12. Regardless of whether you use 


regular display space, display classi- 


fied or a small classified advertisement, we will give it careful attention. 


Your output will largely 
to use. 
Remember the date! 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


determine : 1 
Write us if we can help you prepare an attractive advertisement. 


the kind of space you will want 





AND FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


Louisville, Ky. 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Sy January and February Prices on High-Grade Chicks 


All from purebred, 
100% LIVE DELIVERY 


Barred Rocks and Reds 
White Wyandottes 


E Heavy mixed . 
All breeds mixed .. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 





free range flocks. 


White Leghorns ae 


We guarantee FULL COUNT and 


to your door. Send $1.00 with your order and 


we will ship C. O. D. Catalog free. 


2s 50 100 500 
reer ye $4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 
<anmees 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 
keeneawd ee 4.90 7.50 14.00 65.00 
Skeavhaeah 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 
pa ceceiae 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 





Banner Chicks 


Early BROILER Chicks will pay this season. 
Get some BANNER QUALITY CHICKS and 
have them ready for the highest market. 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, all heavy and 
best breeds for broilers. Get circular and 
prices for early orders. 

McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY, 
Box S, McGaheysville, Va. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


eee 








ees ~~ 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 

by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 

egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 

tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BROWN 


EVERLAY cechorns 


The beautifn! business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 

ere. Big white cage. World Record layers A 

can Egg Contest! Greatest winnerd Now York- 

Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money make: Stock 
shipped safely. Catalog 

EVERLAY FARM Box 17 Portiand, Ind. 


REMEMBER! i 3,2: 


from an a 
in The Progressive Farmer and do not receive 
your goods in due time, write us within 30 
days from date of your order and we will 
guarantee that you will get a satisfactory 

1. All our ads are guaranteed reliable. 



















Dept. 100, 

Al 

a )] purebred, 

tate blood- 

ste tested, and certi- 

-1L@ tled. Carefully selected 

rt] and inspected for perfect 

health and high egg production. 

Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Send at once for information. 

| QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits’’ 















Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 

Riverside Hateherles, R.F.D. 4-B, 


Ze) CHICKS. C.0.D. see the chicka, 
Pure-bred. Write for catal lso 8 


weeks stock and 6 weeks pu A Rete 
Phoenix National Bank this city. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

















* gs 

Every Customer a Satisfied Customer 
Petersime electrically hatched B. P. Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
‘Business Tancred’’ W. Leghorns, all purebred. All 
breeders rig adly. gating and specially fed for vitality 
Disease free g and attractive prices, stating 


number GARBER WATCHERY. Harrisonburg, Va. 





Guaranteed to live. Losses 
replaced up to 90%. Blood 
tested stock. Hatching now. 
Get our Folder first. HATCHERIES, 


. 1924 Chas. Ave., Huntington, W. V. 
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he Progressive Farmer 


In the Poultry Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





| WINTER CARE OF POULTRY | 
HOUSE 


rIXHE poultry 
| home 


In order 





house is the chickens’ 
to do their best the 
health and con- 
house, properly kept, 
will aid in keeping 
birds healthy and en- 
courage contentment. 

The house 
be of sufficient 
tO Prevent. over- 
crowding; should be 
light, well ventila- 
ted, dry, and protect 
birds from cold 
winds, rains, etc. The 
house should allow 
a maximum amount of sunlight and keep 
out a maximum amount of cold during 
the winter. At the same time fresh air 
is essential. 

While a considerable space in the front 
of the house can be left open in most 
sections of the South, many houses are. 
too open. At least three feet in the front 
of the house should be boarded up to 
break the winds. If space will permit, 
from one to three feet of glass substitute 
can be used above the boarding in the 
winter. The remaining front space should 
be left open in the day time but should 
be covered with cotton cloth at night 
where temperatures drop to the freezing 
point. The glass substitute admits a por- 
tion of the ultra-violet rays from the sun 
while at the same time protects the birds 
from the cold winds. 


birds must be in good 


tented. A suitable 


should 
size 





J. H. WOOD 


All cracks, knot holes, and openings of 


all kinds should be covered in the back 
of the house. The slightest openings 
cause drafts and will cause colds and 


roup, especially among the lighter breeds. 

When cotton curtains are 
sional cleaning is necessary, 
fresh air will not be admitted. 

Water containers and feed hoppers 
should be high enough off the floor to 
litter and dirt from falling in. 

Birds should be confined during a large 
part of the winter. For this reason it 
will be necessary to clean houses more 
often than during the summer. 


used occa- 
otherwise 


Whitewashing the interior of the house 
makes it lighter, cleaner, and more sani- 
tary. The house should be thoroughly 
cleaned before whitewashing. A cheap 
and satisfactory whitewash can be made 
as follows: Mix 10 pounds slaked lime, 1 
pint of disinfectant, and 1 pound of table 
salt with 3% gallons of water. This mix- 
ture can be either painted or sprayed on. 


The latter will be the most thorough 
method. 

Clean the dropping boards regularly 
and often. The house should be thor- 
oughly cleaned once a month. The ceil- 


ing, walls, and wire should be thoroughly 
swept down at cleaning time. From four 
to six inches of litter should be kept on 
the floor at all times. Dusty or damp 
litter should not be used. Dust causes 
colds and other serious conditions. 

3irds should be confined until after 
mid-day at which time they may be per- 
mitted out for a couple of hours, pro- 
vided the weather is not damp or ex- 
tremely cold. 

A good house, properly kept, will aid 
greatly in getting maximum production 
from the farm flock during the winter. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


Beets Poor Succulent Feed for Poultry 





“Ts the beet pulp that is sold as a cow 


feed a good succulent feed for 
and a 
would 


poultry 
substitute for mangel beets?” I 
not recommend beet pulp for 


poultry. In the South, green crops can 
be grown at all seasons or oats can be 
sprouted. I would prefer alfalfa hay to 
beet pulp. Mangel beets are a popular 
succulent feed where green crops cannot 
be grown in the winter. Mangel 
should be halved and stuck on a nail on 
the side walls, just high enough so that 
birds can reach them comfortably. 
all birds will clean up daily. 


Milk Instead of Meat Scrap 

“How much milk will it take to replace 
the meat scrap in a laying ration for 100 
hens?” It will require from 12 to 14 
quarts of milk for 100 hens to replace 
the meat scrap in the laying ration. 
How Much Oyster Shell? 

“How much oyster shell will hens eat 
ina year?” The average matured bird 
will eat about 344 pounds of oyster shell 
in a year. 


beets 


Feed 


How Many Nests 

“How many nests should be placed in 
the laying house?” One ordinary laying 
nest should be supplied for each four or 
five birds. When trap nests are used, one 
to every two or three birds should be 
supplied. 





LIGHTED HEN HOUSES GET r | 
| MORE AND CHEAPER EGGS | 


| ae “<RIMENTAL results show that 
the use of artificial lights in poultry 
houses will increase winter production 12 
to 13 eggs per hen, Clemson College re- 


ports. Lights reduce the feed cost of a 
dozen eggs, thereby increasing the profit 
over feed. Results indicate that lights 


may be worth 80 cents a bird. 

Standard lighting equipment consists 
of one 40 watt electric light bulb to each 
200 square feet of floor space, located 6 
feet from the floor and midway between 
the dropping boards and the front of the 
house with a metal reflector 16 inches in 
diameter and 4 inches deep, painted with 
three coats of aluminum paint. Large 
kerosene and gasoline lanterns have been 
used for lighting poultry houses but they 
are not as effective as electric lights. 
Some automatic device as an alarm clock 
is used for switching on the lights 

Lights should not extend the day longer 
than 14 hours. The use of morning lights 


has been found to be most practical ; turn- 
ing on the lights at 5:30 a. m., during 


November, 5 a. m., during December, 
5:30 during January, and 6 a. m., during 
February will give very satisfactory re- 
sults. Lights have not been found prac- 
tical after the middle of March. 

Feeding methods are practically the 
same under lights except that the birds 
must be fed liberally. It is often prac- 
tical to feed the entire day’s scratch grain 
in the evening so that there will be grain 
for the birds when they come off the roost 
the following morning. 

Lights help prevent early hatched pul- 
lets molting and hasten production of late 
hatched _ pullets. 





ot 


_ PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
|B wha ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 








Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 


at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 


The Progressive Farmer. 


ion Department, 
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\ Hatchery 
Chicks 


will zzcrease your 


Poultry Profits 


mA Farmers by the thousands today are turn- 
. ing to the hatchery for their chicks. And 
here’s the one big reason: They are find- 
ing that hatchery chicks vastly increase 
poultry profits. They are finding that flocks 
raised from hatchery chicks are bigger and sproaper, 
mature more quickly; pullets lay sooner, broi 
are ready for the market earlier. 


Hatchery Chicks Pay 


These are facts. And today the hatchery offers these 
bigger poultry profits to you. Today you can make 
more money from your poultry just as Thomas 
Bailey is doing. He writes, “Since I have been 
getting my chicks from the hatchery, I have been 
making from $350 to $500 more every year than 
lever made before from my poultry.” 
Write or see a reliable hatcheryman—NOW 
Test his out for yourself. There are reliable hatchery- 
men everywhere. See one of them. Or write for 
their literature—now. It isn’t too early. Place your 
order for 100 chicks—500 chicks—any number— 
and then when you get them note the difference. 
Note how much fluffer and livelier — are... how 
many more of them live... how fast they grow... 
how quickly they develop into profit-producing 
fowls. Do that, and you'll see how easy ét is to make 
your poultry pay real money. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
But let us tell you all the facts. Let us tell you how 
quickly you can put your poultry on a big paying 
basis. Let us tell you how you can make your poultry 
one of the biggest profit makers on your farm today. 
Get our new book on ow to Succeed with 
Poultry”—a book that may be worth hundreds and 
hundreds of dollars to you. Yet it doesn’t cost you 
a cent. Just sign and mail the coupon—that’s all. 
But do it today. 


CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 
79 Third National Building, Dayton, Ohio 
Let This Slogan Be Your Guide 
H FOR CREATER Chicks 
atchery\Uhicks 
Hatcheries that use this slogan are absolutely nolatie, can be de 
n to deliver exactly she  goality and breed of chicks you 


er, and will guarantee you a sq eal. 
‘onize only the hatcheries that, disalay this slogan. 











Campaign Headquarters, 

79 Third National Building, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me your book ‘‘ How to Succeed with 
Poultry” and tell me how hatchery chicks will pay 
me bigger profits. 




















$5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up. 


8mall or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Percel — 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 


Ornamental Trees Vines _~¥- atalog in colors FREE 
CLEVELAND, TEXK, 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Boz 
Mice and 


RAT Cockroaches 


EASILY KILLED WITH 


Stearns’ Electric Paste 


2 0Z.—35¢c 
All Druggists 15 0z.—$1.50 


MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 
FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo. 














We will send a Reinforced Ease § STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
if eatisfactory, costs $2.50. If n Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. baal 11-39 R-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 











H\ Complete Outfits— 
aay. Log Saws, Portable 
Rigs — Buzz Saws. . 
Everything you need for working in timber. 
These Power Saws will earn you hundreds 
of dollars every year. Save money and labor. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
8359 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
8359 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write Today For Big New Book FREE 






















WHAT ELSE, INDEED? 
He (bitterly)—‘‘Men are fools to marry. 
She—“Yes, I agree with you. But what else 


can we marry?’’ 


” 


DIFFERENTIATING THE SEXES 
Rastus—“‘I tells you, 
out de difference 
36 tan?" 
Sambo—“W hat—what 


Sambo, I done found 
between men and women 


re 4tY” 


gib one dollar fer a two dollar 


don’t want!” 


IN nae OF SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 


“Rastus,” said the Negro minister, “dis am 
de fust time Ah ever saw yo’ in dis here 


church, and Ah’s mighty glad yo’ here.” 
“Pahson,” replied Rastus. “Ah just hadda 
come. Ah needs strength, Ah does, ‘cause 


Ah got a job whitewashing a chicken coop an’ 
building a fence ’round a watermelon patch.” 


FAITH WITHOUT WORKS IS DEAD 

Schultz—“Faith is a 
have.”’ 

Schmaltz—“Yes, but it always pays to carry 
a spare tire and see that the gas tank is full 
before you start out.” 


wonderful thing to 


FOLLOWING DOCTOR’S ORDERS 
“Now,” said Dr. Premble, 
lucid intervals since I was here last?” 
“Absolutely not!’ said the wife 
“He’s had nothing except what you ordered, 
doctor!” 


THE HAPPY MAN 


Colleen—“Well, well, so Maybelle was mar- 
ried last week—who was the happy man?” 
Larry—“‘Her father.”—Film Fun. 


SCARS OF BATTLE 
Ruth—“What a terrible scar! 
it in battle?” 
Glenn—“Yes.” 
Ruth—“Which one?”’ 
Glenn—“I don’t 
; ried over a year.”—Film Fun. 


Did you get 





MOTHER’S VACATION 


She—“‘Cooking will be the disagreeable part | 


of your camping trip, I suppose.” 
Her—“‘Oh, no, we’re going to take mother 
with us—she needs the vacation.”—Film Fun. 


CAR STARTERS 


Difficult Customer—“I can’t remember the 
|name of the car I want—I think it starts 
with T.” 

Exasperated Salesman—‘*Madam, all our cars 
start with gasoline.” 


George—‘‘What, ’Enry, out of a job again?” 

‘Enry—“Yus, I had to resign. They set me 
to push a wheelbarrow, and what do I know 
of machinery?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
bus J. P. ALLEY —Gopyrient,, 1928, by | 


i Syndicate, Inc. 











DIS WEEK FoLkKS COUNTN’ 
DEY CHRIS‘MUS SAVINS 
BuT WHUT DEY GwINE 

BE STUD’'IN’ BouT NEx’ 


WEEK 13 DEY CHRIS’mMUS 
LEAVIN’S / 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Folks pokes bo-quets in yo’ face, but a 
brick-bat most’ en ginally ketch you be- 
hime yo’ year!! 





Rastus—“Wall, a man’ll gib two dollars for ! 
a one dollar thing dat he wants, an’ a woman’ll | 
thing she | 


“has he had any | 


flatly. | 


remember—I’ve been mar- 


THE MECHANICS OF A WHEELBARROW | 
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The Progressive Farmer’s 
Profit-Sharing Plan 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is, as you know, a farm pa- 
per for farm people. Its purpose is to provide entertainment, in- 
struction, and advice for every member of the farm family. For 
the children there is the Young People’s department. For the 
women the PROGRESSIVE FARM WOMAN, a department 
devoted to household problems and methods. For every one, there 
are the humor columns—every PROGRESSIVE FARMER read- 
er knows Bill Casper, Abe Martin, and Hambone—and the many 
interesting stories and articles. 




























































The aim of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is to help the 
farmer, help him solve his problems, help him plant his crops, help 
him in every way it can. For this purpose THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER has gathered together the most efficient group of men 
to be found in any one organization. They are experts on farming, 
every one of them, and they are here for one purpose—to help the 
farmer. They speak to you every week through the pages of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, and they speak with authority. You 
man depend upon them to do their best to help you in any way 
they can. 





We feel that it was largely through your interest and aid that 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has been able to develop from 
a small publication to one its present size—the greatest farm weekly 
in the world. We feel that you should have a share in the profits 
of this enterprise of your building. And so—we are offering you 
an opportunity to get this share and at the same time serve both 


yourself and THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


It has always been the policy of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER to encourage you, its old friends, to bring in as many of 
the subscriptions of your neighbors and friends as possible. By 
so doing, you not only aid us in our purpose of making our paper 
more and more of a real aid to farm people, but you also work for 
your own interests. Every subscription you send in to us helps us 
get that much closer to the farmer and his problems. More sub- 
scriptions means that we get a better idea of just what the farmer 
wants, and are better able to give it to him. It means that we get 
his ideas about things, which is just what we most desire. It means, 
in short, that we are able to publish a better farm paper. 


But that is not the only benefit you get from helping us get 
more readers. There is actual money profit to be made. 


The subscription price of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
is only $1.00 for two years. 104 big issues for less than a cent each! 
Not very much for a big farm weekly like THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, is it? And yet, we are offering to share this with you. 


OUR OFFER 


Show your copy of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER to 
your friends and neighbors, pointing out the interesting 
articles, etc., and urge them to become subscribers. Get their 
subscription for two years at $1.00 or for only one year at 
50c, and—KEEP ONE-HALF OF ALL YOU COLLECT FOR 
YOURSELF! Do not stop with one subscription—Get as 
many as you can. And remember—you yourself are to keep 
ONE-HALF of every cent you collect. You can earn $5.00 
or $10.00 extra every week in this way. Fill the order blank 
below with the names of friends or neighbors and send it to 
us at once. Begin today to share profits with THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER! | 











Let THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER help you earn extra 
money in your spare time. You'll be surprised how 
quickly you can fill this coupon. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
I enclose $........ for the following subscriptions to THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER. I am keeping one-half of the amount collected for my 
commission. 
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This is 
Carolina, 





covering North 


and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 


lassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
South Carolina, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








The Progressive Farm 


er 








ae => 
— 








=r 
ET é: 





SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 














Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 mC, @, C., and V¥s..... 10¢ a word 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., ‘Ala. . ?, re 6c a word 
att -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 
eC Orr 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 
All = fe editions 550,000 Wend BOUtR «cecccscccs 30c a word 








Display Rates— 
$9.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 
7.50 per inch 
30.80 per inch 





DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


PHPGPPPGPPPPGGLILLOLIOGL SS 


Address 


Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. 


} Your ad set in larger type is more 
tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
Cc inch in table. 
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FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT CARERS 29 AED ONIOn COTTON BABY CHICKS 

pis eee oek ed ea ee 200 acres large frostproof C abba ge plant 8. Large sets Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton, Prize State accredited quality chicks at reasonable prices 

CALIFORNIA field grown, well rooted. T75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3.5 winner. W. H _Kirkwood, — Bennettsville, s. €¢ Reds and White Leghorns. Also three weeks o! hicks 








Stanislaus County, California.—-Where farmers are 
prosperous, crops growing year round Land priced 
low. Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 
desto, Cali 














MISSOURI 
Poor Man’s Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 40 
acres productive land, near town; mone timber. Price 


$200, Other bargains. Box 507-K, 


Carthage, _Mo. 
NORTH CAROLINA _ 


For Sale.—100 acre farm on jee Nate No. 561, “Hali- 
fax ( unty. Hunter, Arcola, 








For ‘Sale. —459 acres good “land, rear one main 
dwelling, five tenant houses. Located on good road, 
five miles from Mocksville, N. C. Milk route near 
paying $3.25 per cwt. for milk. This is a fine dairy 
and grain farm. a” bargain at $20,000. J. C. Sanford, 
Mocksville, . 











— CAROLINA 


10,000, $6.50. 3ermuda Onion plants, $1. 
$1, Quick Shipment guaranteed. 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. 
First class plants, full count, prompt shipments abso- 
lutely guaranteed. We are reliable. Have your banker 
look us up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Millions of extra fine frostproof Cabbage and Onions. 
Send order to nearest point for quicker service and 


Cc shaven 
Quitman Wholesale 








fresher plants at less transportation cost. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- 


dale, Miss. 





_____—_s« STRAWBERRY 


Lady 1" 1ompso n and Progressive 
woods, 35e, 100; 300, 
Lawson, Rt. 2, 











“Strawberries from 
Si: S20, 1,000. CC. W. 
3ox 133, Union, S. C. 





Strawberries a specialty; 40 years experience. All 
varieties; 50 per thousand and up. Prompt service. 
Catalog free. Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsonia, Ark. 








For Sale.—-Three hundred ninety acres. 3,000 young 
producing peach trees; 70 acres cleared; public road 
through place, church and school house on place; 3% 
miles to R.R.; good water, everflowing branches. A 
Bargain, $25 per acre; one thousand cash, balance 10 
years. J. E. Willis, Clio, S. C. 


: VIRGINIA __ Paar 
catalog. Old Belt Realty 





Bargains in farms. Free 
Co., Chase City, Va, 


Fine stock farm on improved highway for sale on 
long t terms. ¥. ©. Meibby, Ringgold, Va 

For Rent.—336 acre farm, two dwelling houses. 
S. KR. Neblett, Victoria, Va 

















Grain farm, well eaulbped on improved highway; 
for sale on long terms. V. ©. Kilby, Ringgold, Va 
rrnrnnrnrnnnw - . mae s 


Fruits, 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. 
ornamental trees, vines. 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Frostproof plants: 500, 85c; 
Farm, Claremont, N. C 








postpaid Carolina Plant 





Frostproof plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid G. W. 


Murray, Claremont, 





Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.40; 
postpaid, O. Murray, Catawba, ao 





KF rostproof Wakefield rs abbag e plants: 1,000, $1.50 
postpaid. W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 
Frostproof Wakefield plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25: 
postpaid, J. F. Setzer, Rt. 1, Claremont, N. € 
C.o.d. reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60. 1,000, $1. E. Ww. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Nice frostproof Ear rly Jersey Cabbage plants 500, 
75c; postpaid. Miss Ruby Dellinger, Claremont, N.C, 














Plants.—-Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000 Sermuda 
Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Piant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 


C.o.d Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom 
ta. 








asville, 
Cabbage Plants warly Jersey Wakefield: good strong 
plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. HH. R. Shriver, New 


Bern, N. C. 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 
1.50; postpaid. 

_Raleigh, 








. We; 500 $1; 1,000, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh Plant 
c 





Co 





Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
c.o.d, Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- 
fon plants. $1, 1,000, f.o.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, ( 

Frostproof Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage plants: 500, 65c: 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 
Jesse Gibson, Dundarrach, N. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: 300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 
90c; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000, $7. Prompt shipments. 
Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 

















For Sale.- Long Island ‘Early Jersey Wakefic 
bage plants, $1. ao per thousand; 
shipment. lL. Peacock, 

Frostproof Cabbage, 


lards, all $1 thousand. 
guaranteed. 





> 1 » 
delivered ; immediate 
Parkton, N. 


Bermuda Onion plants and Col- 

Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Special select Crystal Wax Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 
6,000, $3.60; f.0.b. It pays to buy the best. Satis 
faction guaranteed on delivery. T. C. Warren, Grower, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas, 

















Millions frostproof Cabbage plants Early Jersey. 
Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch: 100, 30c¢; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Expressed: $1, 1,000. Vir 
ginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50: 
postpaid. Expressed collect, $1 thousand. Prompt 
shipments, good plants guaranteed or money refunded. 

P. Councill Company, Franklin, V 


Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. T75e per 1,000 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties: Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

















NURSERY STOCK 
Strawberries 
Blackman, 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Kudzu plants and budded Schley Pecan trees for 
sale. Leander M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 


Dewberries, Raspber rry 


plants. L. 


Everbearing 
Nattoway. Va. 














Bose, king of Pears; guaranteed blight resistant ; ; 8N¢ 
and up. Candor Development Co., Candor, N. 


“Trees Experienced nurserymen growing best 
to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 


varieties 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


PECANS AND SATSUMAS 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, 
Lackiert, Ala. 


INC. 





Aspte and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 








Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss 

Prices Reduced.—Pecan Trees, Satsuma Oranges and 
other standard fruits and ornamentals. Quality best. 








Properly grown. Prompt shipment. J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga 
Peach Trees 2-3 feet, lic each; $1.50 per 12; a 





per 50; $1L per 100 
free from «diseases, 
North Carolina, 


Guaranteed true to name ¢ 
Meroney Nursery Co., Mocksville, 





Special.—Large Stuart Pecan Trees, seven to eight 
feet, 90c; eight to ten feet, $1. Not less than five 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery. 
Compan Milledgeville, 


Pecan Trees from best nursery soil on earth. Schley, 
Stuart, Moneymaker and others. Trees three to eight 
feet; prices 40c to 85c. Lower for lot shipments. Ran- 
dolph County Nursery, Shellman, Ga. 











Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
pee, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
enn. 





FLOWERS 





Te for quick germination and early maturit 
and grown under state supervision. Ferris 
Breeder, Garland, Texas. 






Get your Big 3o0ll Mebane cotton seed ym North Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Write for catalogue and prices. Garner's Hatchery. 





¥. 3red Saiapsincenipanae 
Watson, Chicks.—‘‘Capital Maid’’ quality, purebreds. Algo 


mixed for broilers. Thousands now weekly. 10% dis- 





Piedmont Cleveland. 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bust 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, 
ville, Ga. 


-Record 30 bales on 10 acres; in advance. 


count offered on orders placed three weeks or longer 


Pullets, hens, males. Prices mailed 
per cent promptly. Capital Poultry Farms & Hatchery, (Co 
1el offer. lumbia, S. C. 

Daniels— ———_—_——_——— 





Another great win at Raleigh State Fair 





PLANT 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVEI 
BIG BOLL 


Order direct from the originator. It makes more 


to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. 
at practically all experiment stations and way 
on 5-year average. Won for us the nationa 
in 1919, $1,000.00 and a gold medal, for 
authentic yield ever produced (30 bales 
acres). Won both first and second prizes 





and $400, for largest yields on 5 acres in state 
you in 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy pick- 


contest in 1927. It will win a prize for 
increased yields. 
ed. Owing to length, strength and evenness of 
(one inch and better), brings 2 to 3 cents 
One to 9 bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 9 to 49, 
50 or more, $2. Apply for prices on ca 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 


Commerce, Georgia 
Buchanan’s Half and Half 
northern edge Cotton Belt. 
produces more dollars to acre than 
pounds $5; 500 pounds $22; ton $80. 
three years seed reputation, 
ans, Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton Seed 





cott 


Catalogue free. 


Matures fifteen days earlier, 


Backed by twenty- 


Fourteen 

first, eight second, one fourth, two fifth. Every bird 

and duck entered won a_ ribbon. Baby chicks and 

ducklings ordered from us come from our own flocks 

. Limited amount; place orders early. Allport Poultry 
AND Farm, Asheville, N. C. 


Important Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
chicks. No advance in price. rail’s End the home of 
Ahead the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices 








ahead Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s 
1 prize End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

atBert Quality Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—All_ purebred, 
rt 000 state blood tested and certified. Carefully selected and 


inspected for perfect health and high egg production. 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns Send at 
once for information. “‘Hatchery chicks for greater 





staple profits!’’ Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lync hburg, g, Va. 
$5.55, MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOID— 
Snes BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service — prices are right. 
a pe) Rocks or S. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; S10 per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
Grown $60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $40 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 


on. 100 


Buchan- 





Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed. 


15-16 inch staple to 1 1-16 inch full. 37 te 
cent lint, depending upon varieties 
prolific, 
of plant breeding. Fine fall for gathering. 
catalog and money-back offer. Marett Farm 
Company, — _Westminster, S. &. 


and strains. 
prize winner, unsurpassed; backed by ten years 
Write for = —s 


for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
> 40 per try book today. 
Early, WAYNE N. SHIN 


_ Box ae. LaPlata, Mo. 


& Seed Kwaliteed ‘Blood Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns.— 
3red for color, egg production, and blood tested four 





LESPEDEZA 


years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 





New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. 


B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. 


Dan McLennon, Brighton, Tenn. 


state label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
so we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
sree Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Write — — — 
Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick select 


Write 





New crop, recleaned, pan-caught Lespedeza 
Johnson n grass. Write J. F. Luckett, 








Cc arpet Grass | 





d 14 cents per 


seed, pound. I 
bushel. 





Halls, Tenn 


red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $ 
dred. White Wryandottes. Silver Laced Wy 
1. Buff Orpingtons, $14 Heavy breeds assorted $12 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas 


seed; n 





wespedeza 














$4 per Write A. R. Annison, Zachary, Shipments now. Prepaid, live delivery 
ina. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 
OATS - GAMES 
For seed, A UIBRUDY, Appler, Rustproof, Burt; 5- Irish Gray Pit Games, $10 per trio. SS. T. Fields 


bushel bag $5. 
Enterprise, Ala. 


Cash with order. 








Goff Mercantile Co., Rt. 4, Box 101, 


Richmond, Va 








JERSEY BLACK < GIANTS | 




















PEANUTS e ae Conger’s Giants.  That’s enough. C._ Cc, 
Selected farmers’ stock for seed or roasting. Ala- Penn Laird, Va. 
bama Runner variety, 100 pound bag $4.75 Small 
White Spanish, $5.75. Cash with order, | Goff Mer-  ____. LEGHORNS = 
cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. For Sale.—2,000 March hatched White Leghorn pul- 
xine es ee lets, $1.25 each. W. H. Kinney, Carrollton, G 


PEAS 
W anted.—Field Peas, Velvet 
V. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 


Beans and Soybeans. 








Choice Everlay “Brown Leghorn May hatched 
$2: or three, $5. Mrs. Geo, Parks, Pinnacle, N. ¢ 


roosters, 





Sound new crop Mixed Peas, $3.25 
hams, Irons 
ers, Brunson, S. C. 








Mixed Peas, sound, new crop, 2% bushel ba 
per bushel: Irons $3.2 Freight paid on ] 
or more, H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Sally, S. ¢ 


bushel ; 
50. Shortest crop ever, Unite 


Blood tested White Leghorn breeding cockerels, baby 


Brab- 4 
‘ chicks, Trail’s End Poultry Farm, tordonsville, Va. 


d Farm 
ans Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels and 

s, $3.13 mated pens for sale. Won all firsts and every ors 
bushels competed for at_three shows this year, including North 
Carolina State Fair. W. G. Boon, Gibsonville, N. C. 





RYE 





blood Leghorns: lay 


Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 eg i : 
hing eggs. Reduced 





Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Cash with order. Goff 


ing hens, pullets, cockerels, hat 
prices for prompt shipment. I 
chick orders. Catalogue. R. E, S: 


c 
tig discount on_ early 
andy, Stuarts Dratt, 








Field grown Budded Roses, number one quality, di- 
rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. 
Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to 
name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 
sery, Tyler, Texas. 


TOBACCO 


White Stem Orinoco, Cash, 
paper bags. Pure, recleaned, 
ounce. H. P. W ebb, | Stem, Ne 








PECAN TREES 


Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees, under con- 
stant care Clemson College expert. Our grove of 5,000 
trees is probably the largest in the state. We have to 
offer for immediate acceptance some 6-foot trees at 
following prices: 6 trees for $5; 15 trees for $10; 50 
trees for $30; 100 trees for $50; all prices f.o.b. Lena, 

C. Sample nuts from this year’s crop on request. 
Proll weevils don’t eat pecans. Take care of 100 trees 
for 10 years and they will take care of you the rest of 
your life. Please send settlement with order. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address T. O. Lawton, Box 926, 
Greenville, 8S. 








eae 





__ Soybeans for se ome lover Hill F 











ve 
Biloxi, 


Wa anted.—Choic e, recleaned Otoot: an, aaredo 
Soybean seed that will germina oy 90 per cent. Send 
Samples, quantity and prices .o.b. shipping point. 


Loulsiana Farm Bureau Fec aia Inc., 


Saton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 





Million Early Jersey Wakefield C abbage 
sowed late to prevent running up, now Deliv- 
ered by parcel post: 600, $1; 1,000, Express 
collect, $1 a thousand. H. F. Hardy, LaGr ange, N. C. 


Millions Wenetelds and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants 
ready. 500, 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at T5e per 
,000, First yee plants, full count and prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


plants, 








Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, 
Bermuca Onion plants, Prepaid mail: 500, $1: 1,04 
$1.75. By express: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. W “+4 
us for prices large lots. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 
yeorgia. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage: Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and 
Succession. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 
per 1,000. Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants, 











Prepaid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25 Good plants and 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Schroer Plant Farms, 





COTTON 
John A, Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 





HALF AND HALF 


Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 
to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 

CROOK BROTHERS 
Luray, Tennessee 





Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia,. Ga. 





Ww arne. Grow 
tyeated, Fif 


Virginia 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ 


Thompson’s Imperials; $50 sired coc wkerels $2; $3 best 
Success, Clarksville, V 


n under 
ty cents 

















Huggins Improved Jamaica —— 
make more dollars per acre: has made over 
acre; three year average $650. Seed pure a 
fully selected. ounce 50c; pounds $6. F. W. 
Fairmont, Cc. 


Tobacco will 





Thompson’s dark Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50 to 
pullets $2. Troy Howell, Boonford, N. © 

Pure Parks strain Barred Rocks; blood tested Reg- 
istered permit 28 C 34. March and April co kerels 
$8 and $4 each. Protheroe, Rustburg, Va. 


$800 pet 
nd care- 
Huggins. 








_____— MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Korean, Kobe, No. 76 and Common Lespec dez, 





Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth Rock chicks 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chicks. * Prof- 
itable Broiler Raising,’’ catalogue free. Farm Service, 
Route F7, Tyrone, Penna. 


pza see! 





Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, 
Tennessee. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushei: Sweet 


Clover, 95% pure, $4.50. Return seed if not 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





satisfied Here’s your “big broiler type, rich dark Red cl i ks 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chickens 
Fancy color-plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Bt. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHiCKS 


F9, Tyrone, Penna. 
WYANDOTTES 


~ Silver Wyandotte cockerels, $4, $5, $7.50. Viola 
a 











Chicks 8ec up. Free book on raising poultry. 
State Hatchery, Talmo, Ga. 


Kiker, Polkton, 
DUCKS 


For Sale.—Fancy Muscovy ducks, $5 for pen 


Georgia 








Order purebred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns now, 
tive prices. Jarber Hatchery, 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Attrac- Mrs. BR. W. Murphy, Rt. 1, Staunton, Va. 
PEA FOWL 








Quality Chicks.—Discounts on early orders. 
us your wants. Newton Hatchery Co., 


Newton, N. 





Write Beautiful Peafowls. Nice Christmas present, Write 
Cc. I. ¥F © 


Pollard, Greenville, N. 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, 
Kansas. 


Catalogue free 


TURKEYS 
130 prize Goldbank Bronze turkeys on appr val. 
Routt’s Turkey Farm, Sonora, Ky. 


Leading 





Parsons 








Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. Barre 


Early hatched Bourbon Red toms, $9 and $10 each. 
d Rocks, Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. ¢ 





Reds, Orpingtons, English Leghorns: 100, $12. Spring : : cm BUT 
delivery, $10; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, For Sale.—Mammoth tronze turkeys ; oms $19; 
Westphalia, Mo, hens $7. Mrs. J. P. Chapman, Faber, a. 





3uy Miller’s Missouri accredited baby chicks. 18 
December 1st toms $11 
“atalog in 
The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lancaster, 


leading varieties. 25,000 weekly after 
Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful « 
colors free. 
Missouri. = 


: 7. » 2° 
Purebred Narragansett turkeys. Pair $17; trio $20; 
Rebecca Lewis, Lake Como, Miss 





65 beautiful pure 
7 .# 


sronze turkeys; 25- pound toms 
$10; hens $7. E 


Calohan, Rust burg, 








Huski-hatched Barred Rocks, Reds and WI! 
horn breeders. are state certified and bloo 
Strong, hardy, healthy, liveable chicks ready 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write 


log. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, Mt. Blue ribbon winners, 


Solon, Va. 


Bronze Beauties. 


Exhibition quality; best breeds ing. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ite Leg Sunnyside, Jonesville 





i tested. - ore 
for cde- Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—Hugo King weste . a 
for cata- where the largest grow. Big bone, be: autiful pluma 


Prices reasonable. Reva Bur- 
gess, Reva, Va, 
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IGH dairy production records were never made in the 
days when cows received only a ration of those feeds 
which happened to be grown on the home farm. Dur- 

ing the last 20 years, production per cow has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Those are the years in which the bal- 
anced ration has been adopted, and commercial dairy feeds 
have made their great growth. As the ration is balanced to 
fit the needs of the cow, she is able to produce more, and 
earn more profit. 


When you buy any kind of feed for the dairy cow, there 
are several points to consider. 

It must fit in with and balance the feeds you already 
have on the farm to make a suitable ration. 


So far as possible its ingredients must be of trust- 
worthy quality, true to the label and uniform formula. 


It must be bought at a price as low as possible for 
strictly high quality materials. Poor quality materials are 
too expensive at any price. 


Guarding quality so that the goods you buy are the 
same as you pay for is a big task. Manufacturers of com- 
mercial feeds employ chemists, inspectors, laboratory 
workers, and keep careful records to insure this. 


The compounding of rations suitable for various con- 
ditions, that will blend with your home grown feeds in 


etermine 
w Profits 





the most profitable way, needs great skill, experience, and 
agricultural training. 


Ready mixed feeds advertised in The Progressive 
‘armer are made of good materials. They contain a prop- 
er variety of feed materials, and variety is important for 
dairy cattle. They have palatability which is an import- 
ant quality in any ration. 

Ready mixed feeds are better balanced than the ra- 
tions usually uSed on Southern farms; and when the prices 
of feeds are high, as now, it is doubly important that there 
be no waste through unbalanced rations. Ready mixed 
feeds save you the worry, bother, and expense of buying 
separate ingredients and grinding and mixing them your- 
self. 

No farm can profitably produce all the feed materials 
necessary in the best rations for the most economical pro- 
duction of milk, and every dairy farmer to give balance 
and variety to his rations should buy feeds to supplement 
his home grown materials. 

The feed companies which advertise in The Progres- 
sive Farmer have built their success on honest quality. 
People buy their feeds because it pays. Their trade-marks 
tell of good faith and square dealing. It will pay you to 
buy these feeds of known quality, put out by concerns 
whose whole future depends on their helping you to make 
a profit. 


Buy Trade-Marked Feeds Advertised in The Progressive Farmer 





